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us with a view of 
@ most remark- 
able movement in 
art and its rela- 
tion to a move- 

"e ment in culture 
and general civilisation. Bat it is not quite 
clear that the aspect under which these move- 
ments are presented by the accomplished 
writer, is not sometimes a little obscured by a 
certain fallacy that makes even the title of the 
work ambiguous. In France, if anywhere, the 
more accurate phrase to express the subject 
treated of, in respect of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, would be, not the Renais- 
eance of Art, but the Art of the Renaissance. 
Assuredly art in a very high sense, indeed, had 
not been dead or even dormant in the ante- 
cedent centuries,—fourteenth, thirteenth, or 
even twelfth,—and if it had been, the art of 
the succeeding centuries would certainly have 
had no claim to be its revivification. The earlier 
art may have been in decline, or even in decay ; 
but whether weak or strong it was not revived 
in any sense, but superseded and conquered by 
invasion of a rival of an alien and hostile spirit. 
So far as the new movement could properly be 
called a renaissance,—a revival,—it was a revival 
of forms and systems and principles which had 
fallen into obscurity ages before, and from the 
ruins of which all the grace and glory of Gothic 
art had sprung to vindicate the continuous 
vitality of art, if not in one manifestation in 
another. In much the same way, when we 
speak of the revival of letters, we are apt 
to imply incautiously that tke ages which 
witnessed the erection of the great cathedrals 
were destitute of any literature ai all; how in- 
cautiously be witness the vast accumulations of 
the writings of the so-called schoolmen,—monu- 
ments of industry, and even of acuteness, upon 
truly a like colossal scale. It is not necessary to 
insist with strictness on the claim of the period 
before the revival, to such names as Dante and 
Chaucer; a glance over the titles of books in 


the annual Leipsic catalogue, even without |i 


more particular scrutiny of their tables of con- 
tents, will make it evident that the world is not 
likely to forget the contributions of those 
earlier centuries to belles lettres, any more than 
the services of Roger Bacon, and we will say 





Aquinas, to philosophy, natural and speculative. 
It was not art at large and comprehensively | 
that revived in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen. | 
taries, but a specific style of art ; not literature, 


system of thought and society which was too 
self-consistent to admit of free expansion, should 
feel, as they cast themselves free from its fetters 
and abuses, as if they had come to life again, 
and should announce the change as a true 
revival. They had been in too close contact 
with mischiefs that we do not personally expe- 
rience for them to entertain all our appreciation 
for the beauties of art that incidentally quali- 
fied the disorders of times which we are un- 
worthy of our better light if we demur to 
designating as the Dark Ages. We must have 
some tenderness for the exigencies of a struggle 
in which intellectual freedom was at stake; it 
is much to ask of a general to whom the safety 
of an army is the safety of a kingdom, to hesi- 
tate for a moment about securing it, by a second 
thought as to the artistic or archsological 
interest of a bridge which he must needs break 
down. We, however, who sit at home in our 
nineteenth century at comparative ease can see 
that the so-called Renaissance of Art was really 
@ subversion of one style of art by intrusion of 
another, was a Revolution,—indeed, a counter- 
revolution, 

This counter revolution may, perhaps, on the 
broadest view, be considered as due in principle 
to the uprising of the civilian to assert inde- 
pendence of the ecclesiastic ; persons and parties 
get intermixed in the struggle, but the ani- 
mating spirit is revealed in the final outcome, 
even as the abolition of slavery in America is 
the expression of what North and South really 
disagreed about, though it was not always appa- 
rent in the course of the quarrel. The archi- 
tecture of St. Peter’s at Rome and St. Paal’s in 
London exemplifies the vigour with which the 
new movement reacted even upon ecclesias- 
ticism; but this is only a cumulative proof of 
the force of its independent vigour: it was 
strong enough to engage by sympathy a party 
among the partisans most naturally opposed to 
it, or to force opposition to a politic com- 
promise. The arehitecture of France does not 
present us with any example of sufficient dig- 
nity from the same period to afford another 
parallel, though it abounds in secondary illus- 
trations. There is, however, no country in which 
the revolution can be more satisfactorily studied, 
both in civil and ecclesiastical structures. As 


which can only be called Gothic still,—the eye 
is constantly caught by ornaments and details 
familiarit 
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fairly enough, and be it confidently said, 
in the majority of cases, with a gain 
in dignity and simplicity; but this will not 
be so readily allowed in some other strac- 
tures where the columnar systems are more 
important. We cannot pass through the 
less altered cities and from the earlier eccle- 
siastical stractures of Northern Italy, without 
recognising that many of the churches of 
Palladio and his school,—with all reverence be 
it spoken,—are but Medizval constructions in 
a modified Classic costume, that, even when 
graceful in itself, does not always hang grace- 
fully about them. It is a principle in what may 
be called the draping of architectural construc- 
tion, as of the human figure in sculpture, that it 
should not only add variety, but assist the 
expression of motive, and to do so must posi- 
tively cling at certain accentuated points of the 
organism ; bat when it clings at the wrong and 
unimportant points, or does not cling at all, 
accentuation is forfeited, and what architecture 
is presented to us is architecture in ill-fitting 
masquerade. 

With far greater justice than in the case of 
architecture can the movement of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries be called a revival of 
sculpture and painting. It is with full con- 
sciousness of exposure to vehement protests 
that the individual conviction must be set down, 
that Medizwval architecture was not favourable 
to either of the sister arts. It does not appear 
why this should have been so necessarily. The 
mastery of the chisel is fully displayed in many 


of dignity, are found realised, occasionally some- 
thing approaching to a power of grouping ; but 
even those who would willingly be enthusiastic, 
if they are equally anxious to be conscientious 
and candid, will probably admit that Mediaval 
sculpture fell far short indeed of what, from 
such an art as sculpture, may fairly be de- 
manded ; it is in a few recumbent figures upon 
altar tombs, perhaps, that it approaches most 
nearly to giving fall satisfaction to our sympa- 
thies. 


Medieval painting might be thought to have 
had a fairer chance as a freer scope, when 
applied to ornament the wide expansions which 
were ultimately provided for coloured glass. 
There was no lack of ambition and application 
to make the most of the opportunities, and 
very much, indeed, was made. But, again, the 
success was not that of painting in the very 
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fected style of dranghtsmanship,—but that is 
of ceramic draughtmanship. In neither case 
would the style be appropriate elsewhere. It is 
a fair matter for question whether the true 
style for painted glass,—whether the style 
which should take the very best advantage of 
the art of design and colouring, which is com- 
patible with the best advantage of the capacity 
of the material as transparent, has yet been 
attained. If our best outcome is to make some 
approach to rivalry with the Medisvals, by 
effective copy of a combination of grimness 
with gorgeousness, it were better on the whole 
perhaps to accept the imitations of academy 
pictures which neglect the characteristics of the 
glass entirely. 

In any case it is unfair to charge the defi- 
ciencies of Mediwval sculpture and painting 
upon architecture; the age was not prolific in 
genius in all the arts alike; the philosophers 
are for ever fondly attempting to follow forth 
how that which was, was that which must have 
been, and, therefore, that which might have 
been calculated upon and anticipated; but they 
are baulked for ever in what seems to them so 
natural as well as so tempting an equation. 
The birth of a man of genius is a factor of enor- 
mous influence,—the birth and also the pro- 
longed survival of a man of genius,—and 
neither the one nor the other can be, as the 
philosophers are fond of terming it, integrated. 
If Medieval architecture is taxed with having 
degraded sculpture and painting by subordina- 
ting them to her purposes, the reply must be 
that the mischief would fall in full proportion 
upon architecture itself, which has claims on 
both the arts that would stand over unsatisfied 
at once by their degradation. Beyond this, it 
lay with the ill-treated arts to right themselves 
by self-assertion. 

Sculpture and paiating are, no doubt, sub- 
ordinated in an unworthy degree in connexion 
with architecture, when the chisel finds no 
better employment than the deft execution of 
carved bosses, mouldings, string-courses, or 
even capitals, with whatever fertility of inven- 
tive variation; and when the brush has no 
worthier occupation than picking out orders of 
arcuation, or of relieving plain surfaces by 
patterns and diapers and fantastic foliation. For 
the association of the arts to be properly success- 
ful, the arts must be associated on equal terms. 
Sculpture is bound to be as perfect as sculpture, 
the painting as painting, as the architecture 
with which they are united is as architecture. 
That this was not the case with the Medimvals 
may be readily granted, but the result was not 
a gain for Gothic architecture, but a loss; had 
the sister arts been strong enough to establish 
themselves in proper position they might have 
kept certain tendencies to architectural v ies 
in check, which emancipated from such check 
hurried on the inevitable violent reaction which 
effected the extinction of a noble style. When 
architecture owes nothing to painter and sculp- 
tor, or nothing more than for such services 
which are scarcely beyond those of the house 
painter and the paperhanger, it may be parading 
self-sufficiency in the more unamiab!e sense, butit 
is not approving its true dignity of independence. 
When the representative arts, as they have been 
called, are thus little better than the handmaids 
of the house decorator, they may be fairly 
stigmatised as the merely decorative arts; but 
some other title is deserved and called for when 
they really rise to their highest function of 
heightening the expression of architecture, indi- 
cating the specific motives of the work, its 
germinant and animating principle; when they 
supervene upon the bare construction even as 
living vegetation upon the surface of mineral 
nature, a link of transition between it and 
sensitive and locomotive beings. The pur- 
poses of the great works of the architect have 
their accomplishment when they are ultimately 
haunted and occupied by thronging humanity, 
engrossed in some of the interests which collect 
mankind to listen to or interchange communica- 
tions by the gift of speech; the architectural 
environment is only then in due harmony with 
its occupants, their interests and sentiments, 
when the interval between them and absolutely 
monumental dumbness is relieved by those 
characteristic representations of humanity, of 
which it may be said that though dumb yet they 


It is not to be denied that here we hint at 
artistic requirements that may seem extravagant 
in scope. We are fortunate when a lofty genius 
in one of the arts is accorded to us; sanguine, 
mmdeed, it may be thought to hope for three in 
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three several arts, and all prepared to co-operate 
harmoniously in dabanina of a single work. 
Perhaps it would be hard to gainsay one who 
should affirm that such a combination has never 
been effected, such a coincidence is nowhere to 
be discovered as having come about in the 
history of the arts and of the world. 
For let us bethink ourselves ; in such a matter 
we cannot fairly leave Egypt out of conside- 
ration, and although monumental evidence is 
defective, notwithstanding the marvellously 
conservative climate, we can recognise at least 
an intention of comprehensive scope to har- 
monise the arts; it is something, it is no little, 
to find this object aimed at; it is much for it to 
have been achieved within the capabilities, in fact, 
of the degree of perfection to which the several 
arts had in that day attained. ne 
t, which, in certain aspects, revolts us by 
Pats and superstitious materialism, in 
another appears to rise transfigared into the 
region of noble abstractions and ideal aspira- 
tions. Thus it is that when we pry too narrowly 
into minutize of worship and ceremonialism, we 
recoil in disgust; while so soon as we extend 
our field of view to take in the full range of 
a national monument we are struck by an 
admirable expression of majesty, dignity, re- 
pose. The colossal seated statues, in virtue of 
their very formality and in spite of technical 
inexactness in detail or in proportion, affect us 
with sense of self-respect and superiority to 
passion or to triviality, that approaches what is 
known as religious awe. By the union of the 
simple with the colossal such statues would 
harmonise with the correspondingly colossal 
temples, the grandeur of their outlines and 
plan, the self-explaining moderation of architec- 
tural distributions and details. Colour, again, 
was liberally employed throughout in the very 
grandest examples, but very largely in the most 
purely decorative sense upon columns and archi- 
traves in constant repetition of royal cartouches 
and titles. It was on the faces of the great 
pylons that the chief approach to large pic- 
torial compositions was attempted; and the 
counter-sunk and coloured reliefs of the king 


as painting was fally entitled to assert her 
predominance. 

To Egyptian art we musi allow the high 
merit of realising at its best an expression of 
dignified sentiment. We have only to transfer 
our attention to what we have of Assyrian 
remains to recognise the contrast of a brutal 
type,—the mere self-glorification of a military 
clan; and honour must also be assigned to the 
Egyptians for their combination of the arts; 
bat still the arts of Egypt are crude and rudi- 
mentary, and we turn to Greece to inquire how 
far men who had done the best men can do in 
certain arts succeeded in combining them to 
mutual advantage. The best Greek monument 
was that which we know best,—the Parthenon ; 
and here two of the greatest geniuses the world 
has known co-operated. Of the perfection of 
the architecture need is not to speak; but 
besides its specific beauty, it afforded seat and 
framework for the most perfect sculpture the 
world has geen. The sculptures of the frieze, 
the metopes, and the two grand compositions of 
either pediment, added infinite grace and relief 
to the pure architectural lines, but the sculpture 
gained at least as much from the association. 
It was only as attached in appropriate distribu- 
tion to regular architecture that the pertinence 
of each subject to a large theme, and the inter- 
dependence of the subjects, became self-evident. 
The architect provided sufficient accommoda. 
tion for the sculpture, but with no appearance 
of having to disarrange his natural lines of 
construction ; and the sculptor as little betrays 
@ purpose to take an advantage of his oppor- 
tunity to the detriment of the architecture. 
There is no question here of either art being 
degraded into the mere handmaiden of the other. 
Neither appears to exist for the sake of the 
other, but both for a common end. It were as 
incongruous to speak of the scalpture as decora- 
tive relatively to the architecture, as of the 
architecture being merely ancillary to the 
sculpture. Even in the Parthenon, however, 
we do not find that there was any painting in 
the proper sense. Externally, certain mouldings 
were ornamented with coloured patterns, certain 
string-courses and retiring plane surfaces were 





evenly coloured; but no more can be asserted ; 
the variegation of the materials of the colossal 
chryselephantine statue of the goddess gave a 
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certain liveliness to the interior; but we 
of no paintings such as are mentioned 
smaller temple.of Theseus. It may 
however, that we have an example 
ae ee ae oe ae 
architecture, to present a series of grand sub- 
jects in most favourable individual 

to indicate at the same time their 
lati “es gti ieohdan Mok anh 
relation to a 

altiesnte exhalation 6 

ness. Sculpture so em 
in requital for the service of architecture, 
what is all but equivalent to endowing it with 
articulate speech. 


The work of modern genius which is alone 
worthy to be mentioned next to the Parthenon 
of Phidias and Ictinus, is the Sistine 
Michelangelo. But here we are met by 
objection that the architecture 
itself is very unimportant, while 
nor within does it present us 
sculpture. Still is the instance not failing 
illustration of the union with painting of the 
arts of architecture and sculptare, in which the 
artist of the immortal painting of i 
was no less a master. The portion of 
ceiling which is nearly flat, is, in truth, 
narrow strip; the remainder on either side has 
a quick slope on the pendentives of the vault. 
Upon these Michelangelo adapted a pictorial 
arrangement of architectonic framing, which 
was a — by ig age of 
sculptu figures and groups eet: 
Thus it was that he recognised how re a le 
was the expression of strict architectural support 
and distribution, when it was necessary to dis- 
play the sequence and connexion of subjects 
which were to be contemplated only worthily 
when understood as parts of nothing less than 
an epic plan, 

It is clear that when painting and sculpture 
are to put forth all their strength they will 
demand and deal with most extensive and even 
complicated subjects,—subjects that will require 
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distribution into series of themes, but which 
still all require to be arranged in successive and 


in the full coarse of personal victory over | obvious connexion. The grandest subjects have 
hisenemies, was a contribution to the grand | naturally a public if not national relation, and 
concentration of art in which what we know! public or national buildings are the proper 


recipients of them, and enforce in addition even 
a specific local reference and propriety. When 
art is content with subjects that are as in- 
telligible and interesting in one place as another, 
it manifestly accepts a decline; its productions 
are on the way to be objects of furniture, suit- 
able for general demand. It is well for the 
world that there should be such, but pity 
indeed that it should have, still greater pity 
that it should even cease to wish for, nothing 
else. A large proportion of the Italian pictures 
which were complete in their single selves, and 
being removable are now scattered over Europe, 
were originally designed for certain positions,— 
as particular altars in particular churches,— 
where they had a special significance which 
now is only precariously recoverable by research. 
It is not unusual to find the actual architectural 
moulding of a niche extending in pictorial 
perspective into a picture; the reproductions 
of the Arundel Society have made the general 
world familiar with the studious architectonic 
ordination of sacred subjects by the earlier 
masters. 

However, it is too certain that it is at 
only highly-favoured epochs, under peculiarly 
favourable combinations of circumstances, that 
we can expect a truly monumental work of 
noble architecture to become the completed 
expression of noble associations and posyees by 
co-operation of pictorial and sculpt genius 
of the highest order. Still, we shall be but 
pusillanimous indeed in respect of the arts, and 
strangely in contrast to our self-confidence in the 
progress of our century in other directions, if 
we can complacently give up all hope of what 
will be a revival of the arts indeed, a recall of 
them to that harmoniously-combined activity in 
modern centres of overflowing populousness, 
which they once displayed as if with spontaneous 
luxuriance among the republics small and large, 
the municipalities and scuole of Italy. Large 
conceptions prevalent in a community should be 
generative of large ies at least ; and 
& community by sentiments daring at 

vated with an instinctive 
disguise of science or of sentimentalism, which 


is only daring in the cause of self-con- 
ceit and general d the very seed. 





egradation, 
bed of genius. If itis in the power of appre- 
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ciating the mighty masters of old that we find a 
spring Meco sacs gs the ee 
ments e happiest life, draught approves 
its healthfulness for him alone who becomes 
_ thereafter more hopeful for the fature from his 

admiration for the past, and prepared to 
sympathise with the enthusiasm of a genial 
poet of our time :— 

Pees os tt eee ey 


on graves again 
Whatever man dese men may; 
The deeds you wrought were not in vain |” 








AS TO BUILDINGS 
IN AND ABOUT WELLS VISITED BY THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.* 


WHEN Master John Horner had, with fine art, 
treated himself to the good thing of this life 
for which he longed, he did not hesitate to 
express his satisfaction with the well-ordered 
universe in which rare merits had met with 
appropriate reward. ily, no detractor with 
a sharp pen has been to take away any 
of the glory, which hangs around that type of 
self-complacent success, whose healthy feelings 
have tinged with livelier colours the grey 
lives of many of his compatriots. There may 
be something in the air about the Mendips 
which disperses the morbid humours of less- 
favoured districts, and abolishes dissatisfaction 
with other people while it is conducing to satis- 
faction with yourself; and Master Horner may 
have shared to the full the benefits of his native 
air. It would not be easy, one may think, to 
endow an ordinary member of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings with any 
additional confidence in his own infallibility, or 
to afford him any new satisfaction in his own 
amazing perfections, and in carrying that heavy 
burden with him always. Perhaps, however, 
the most fanatical member of the 8.P.A.B. 
might, by a due number of inspirations of the 
air of central Somerset, find his contempt for 
the vulgar world so far modified that he would 
speak with fair temper about a conservative 

and even hesitate to decide whether 
neglect and wilfal damage in past years may 
not occasionally justify us r moderns in 
wiping out some traces of the neglect, and in 
putting back some of the features of old build- 
ings,—which would never have been missed if 
there had not been at some time or other not 
a little rampant savagery in the neighbourhood. 
A touch of some medicine for the mind of such 
a patient would obviously be advisable, before 
he was allowed to range at will in Somerset 
with Wells as a centre ; for restoration has had its 
fling ere twenty and odd parish churches 
visited in the circuit explored by the Association ; 
the cathedral, too, has come in for its share of 
attention, as well as buildings not wholly for 
ecclesiastical uses, in which, considering their 
years, we should feel entitled to look for im- 
provement in the way of rust, and to think it 
so much to the when they have not been 
forced to lose much of it. Counting very strictly,— 
that is counting in the works of thirty to 
years ago, a kind of bewitched period of archi- 
tecture in the eyes of many worthy persons 
nowadays,—only two parish churches can be 
hit upon which have yet to go through every 
= of the conventional furbishing up. Priddy 
one of them; and is worth a visit from any 
one, if possible on a day of gloom and mist and 
rainfall, so that the desolation of the moor- 


westward to what is now Uphill, on the 
Channel, whence the produce of the mines 
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pierced parapets and crocketted pinnacles, and 
a grey tone and growth of vegetation over all. 
The characteristic stone pulpit, built with the 
pier against which it stands, might remain 
almost untouched when the cleansing takes 
place. W , on the southern slope of the 
Mendips, dwells also in the memory. There is 
a sense there of insecure walls, much out of the 
pe icular, of roughcast and whitewash, 
and pews of 1}-in. panelling and rounded cap- 
pings. As these are not likely to be the last 
remnants of that prolific race, perhaps their 
disappearance would cause dismay to very few. 
The church has stonework of the Transition 
waiting to be cleared from gallery-framing, and 
elsewhere from careful sheathings of pebble- 
dash. It probably has a good old roof to the 
nave, hidden above the flat plaster ceiling. It 
has a stone pulpit, a sixteenth-century moau- 
ment, a seventeenth-century chest and panelling. 

When a well-disposed observer has moaned 
over instances of want of proper care, he usually 
feels bound, in dealing out even-handed justice 
all round, to take a good deal of exception to 
walls, window traceries, roofs, seats, and other 
fittings, floors, stained glass, and decoration 
which have had reparation or restoration. To 
open the floodgates by naming the new choir- 
stalls, put up nearly thirty years ago at Wells 
Cathedral, may be somewhat rash,—especially 
when it is to say that placing the 
stalls between the piers does not deserve all 
the reprobation which it has received. The 
lines of the architecture are so good that they 
deserve to be brought into view as much as 
possible, and the piers of the ground story are 
comparatively short. Entire satisfaction with 
the cold effect of the stone and marble used 
for these fittings can hardly be felt. Warm- 
coloured oak would have done something for the 
eye which is not done at present ; and the more 
delicate treatment which woodwork enforces 
would have avoided the danger of vying in 
scale with the architecture in which the fittings 
are placed. The original and most elegantly- 
designed chantry of Bishop Beckington, a por- 
tion of which is now standing against the east 
wall in the chapel formed out of the north bay 
of the east aisle of the transept, must have 
added much to the effect of the choir when it 
stood where the good bishop had directed it to 
be placed before he died in 1464. One of the 
great merits of such later insertions in the old 
fabric is that, in aiming at multiplicity of parts, 
the fifteenth and sixteenth-century designers 
reassured rather than fri the architec- 
ture of their predecessors. This sounds as if it 
ought to be a commonplace; but the different 
way in which still later insertions were de- 
signed must not be forgotten by the compla- 
cent well - wisher to all ages which have 
the good fortune to be removed at least four 
or five generations from his own. Bruton 
chancel will be likely hereafter to supply a 
battle-field, for strife of conservationists and 
those who may happen to belong to the party of 
change at the time. The windows, walls, 
plaster-vaulted ceiling received their present 
form in Georgian times, somewhere about the 
middle of the last century, and an altar-piece 
with columns and entablatures of good propor- 
tions was then put on the east wall. The work 
generally is good of its kind; the ceiling very 
good. Under half the length of this chancel, 
and under one bay of the nave, is a Medisval 
crypt, now containing mouldering coffins (dated 
by Mr. J. H. Parker anywhere between 1120 and 
1250, says the vicar), but from the flat points 
of the arches, the angles of the chamfers on the 
vaulting-ribs, and the shape of the single hollows 





. | of the pier-bases, many people would be inclined 


to put it at the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. Thus there is nothing but Mediwval 
work on every side :—a stately nave resembling 
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when it has had these additional helps at 
your hands;—and then this adviser nearly 
completes his exhortation. The language of 
the others can be imagined,—the most thorough 
would call for the pulling down of walls and 
roof, and the building of a new chancel of 
good pure Decorated date; the cumbrous and 
in trath somewhat dull Georgian plaster-work 
would not be much res . At Axbridge 
almost the same problem is being dealt with at 
the present moment. The nave windows have 
new tracery and new glazing; there are good 
new seats, with much fertility shown in varied 
designs, all by Mr. John D. Sedding, architect. 
The nave vault has been preserved, a plaster 
barrel-vault running from end to end, decorated 
with small ribs carried in patterns all over the 
vault ; and, albeit bearing date 1636, with much 
cusping and suggestion of earlier work. The 
rather monstrous pendants at the main ribs 
and the strap-work cornice above the walls, 
might seem later additions,—they are unlike 
the rest in character of design,—if there was 
not pretty conclusive evidence that all was done 
at one time. The spaces between the ribs 
being coloured a dull and faint grey-blue, the 
vault is by no means an unpleasant thing; 
decidedly it was well worth preserving. New 
wooden roofs, designed as well as the splendid 
old aisle-roofs, would not have made up to us 
for the loss of a good little bit of a century 
which we are not yet disposed to wipe en- 
tirely out of memory. The chancel has « 
similar plaster vault, at the present time 
coloured in the most painful way with shouting 
red ochre on all the ribs. It has the facade of 
a small Corinthian temple,—date near about 
1750,—on the east wall. Should this ceiling 
and this bit of temple find conservators? or 
should the plaster become dry rubbish for pack- 
ing under raised floors ? The order seems likely 
to be given for bringing the chancel into har- 
mony of style with the strictly Medizval por- 
tions of the church. 

This cheerfal bandying of yesterday’s wisdom 
and to-day’s is not soon at an end when a 
start has once been fairly made, and the partisans 
of the restoration factions laid by the ears. 
Public teachers may settle for us some day soon 
how we ought to stand with relation to the 
future and to the past,—tell us which way to 
look to find what should be most to our 
liking,—so that we may know whether we are 
in the evening twilight, or in the grey light 
before the dawn of true day; and when 
these preliminaries have been settled we shall 
see what old buildings are, and be able to 
deal with them—and many other matters as 
well—with a firmer will and hand. 

The church at Rodney-Stoke,—reopened for 
service on the day after it was visited by the 
Association, after careful additions and repara- 
tions by Messrs. Ferrey,—has a set of tombs of 
considerable interest, and two of them of real 
beauty, injured by displacements and mutila- 
tions, but now put into the condition in which 


and | they must have been, say a century ago, with 


the probability of their remaining in their 
present state for several centuries. A state- 
ment has been prepared mentioning every piece 
of reparation,—a good thing to do; a copy 
might be kept in the church for general 
reference. The monuments are mainly of the 
Rodney family, and all placed in and about the 
little monumental chapel, a sort of north aisle of 
the chancel. An extract from the statement 
referred to, as to the two fine Mediwval tombs, 
will illustrate the previous and present condition 
of the monuments :— 


“ Westernmost Monument (opening through to Chance!.)— 
This, on the chapel side, has been entirely taken down and 
The figure of the knight, which rested on loose 

rubbish, has been built upon solid work. The lower por- 
tion of the monument was in a dreadful condition. One 


panel was in six different pieces, the slab containing 
the was deficient altogether, the tracery receded 
from plane 1} in. on the right side and projected 
1 is. om the loft. The cornice was a 3-in. ogee moulding ; 
but in restoring the monument next the altar, in the 
the top stone at the east side was found face 
inwards, the back being worked into a piece of cap 
This gave the oer y/ for nade cornice, = 
with the finial at ight- west, , is new. e 
figure a cnanle tone ‘se head and 
le’ are new; also the exception 
umbs, upon each of which there are two diamonds. 
helmet, sword, and one foot have been made perfect. 
On the side next the chancel this monument had a very 
different appearance before the work was . Portions 
of the cresting and the finials were | in the chapel, and 
the face of the wall of the chancel the monument 
was carried down to the cornice just above the panels 
which contain the large shields, Three new lengths of the 
cresting have been worked, and the wall panelled Many 
of the cusps on both sides eee restored, only 
two were perfect ; portions jambs are new. 
= ¢ Monument in Chancel (next Altar).—The 
upper panels of this have been taken down and refixed. 
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j in. in front of the others, 

The centro yeas prlested 1} n,n font of the, oO, 

where b had been cut away. The is all 

new from an old specimen which was found ; also 

Te a re sol work, sow lice ithe chapel, The bane 
work, 

batts bah mo has also been chiefly coworked.” 

As it blocked up the window in the north wall 
of the chapel, one of the seventeenth-century 
monuments has been removed, and placed against 
the west wall,—an innovation which is an 
obvious improvement. The painstaking repara- 
tions at Rodney-Stoke may be contrasted with 
the unceremonious treatment of good effigies at 
Nunnoy, where they are now heaped together out 
of sight behind the organ, one thrust above 
another, evidently classed as lumber, as some- 
thing fit for destruction, since there seems 
neither profit nor pleasure from the keeping. 
As the Delameres founded the castle, which is 
the great feature at Nunney (and sadly in need 
by-the-by of a little propping and holding up 
from imminent total ruin), giving rare interest 
and beauty to what would otherwise be merely 
a pretty little village, gratitude should not 
have so thoroughly evaporated. The good 
people of Shepton-Mallet, who owe charitable 
foundations, schools, &c., to the Strode family, 
have not thus thrust into a corner the memorials 
of the days that are gone. A really remarkable 
collection of monuments and engraved brasses— 
some containing figure-subjects with merits—of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 
placed together on the inside of the south wall 
of the tower ;—a fairly-lighted position, although 
if some of the engraved subjects were nearer to 
the eye-level of ordinary mortals, they might 
be even better appreciated. 

The seventeenth century did its part in look- 
ing forward and thinking of the needs of the 
times that were coming; and hereabouts has left 
stonework to testify the same before all eyes. 
Some of the high feather of such foundations 
cannot be attributed to mere foresight. The best 
prophetic spirit would have been overtaxed if 
called upon to predict all the actual growths of 
cities and townships, and what is still more 
wonderful, the very careful remembrance of the 
very words of the “pious founders.” Buildings 
at Shepton-Mallet, Glastonbury, the work 
directed by Bishop Still’s son, in addition to 
Bishop Bubwith’s foundation at Wells, might 
begin a little catalogue; but the name of the 
Sexey Hospital, at Bruton, would deserve to be 
printed in capital letters. The small quadrangle 
with hall and chapel on the southern side, lies 
on the south of the principal street of the little 
town on the Brue, a very little stream here, at 
about a mile from its leaving Cogley Wood, in 
which it has its source. There are bits of 
picturesque overhanging timber work on the 
steepish slopes that lead up from the water to 
the main street, which happens to be also part of 
the high road leading from north-west Wilte,— 
Chippenham and Bradford,—by Frome, and after 
passing Bruton by Yeovil and Crewkerne to 
West Bay, and besides to Exeter and the south- 
west. The founder of the hospital was “auditor 
to Queene Elizabeth and King James.” The 
chapel is dated 1638; and must, barring some 
fresh colour-washing and additional blackness in 
the oak-work, have charged little since it was 
completed. In this tiny chapel, where many an 
hour might be spent apon careful drawings of 
wall-panelling, seating, desk, and pulpit, all 
very notable and in capital preservation, it 
would not be difficult to forget for a little the 
last two centuries and a half—the two centuries 
of “Old Leisure” followed by the spell of ever in- 
tensified hurry. The difficulty might, indeed, be to 
resist such illusions amid the drowsiness which 
hangs in the atmosphere, seemingly distilled 
from the listless lives of generations,—beaten in 
the struggles of life and retired to doze away 
the few remaining hours, with ill-health and 
the pique which comes with a sense of failure 
as their only personal possessions. The seven- 
teenth-century builders cannot be credited with 
the chapel windows,—two three-light windows, 


moved here from some destroyed building, new 
monials being worked of a different section from 
that of the tracery bars. They may, however, 
be credited with the woodwork of the hall, the 
screen with rade Ionic columns, table with 
carved rails, cupboards, and perhaps with the 
prodigious lock with ten bolts, which ought to 
make the muniment chest a i i 
ing only for show,—the deeds be 

to the business-like Chubb or Milner of our less 
showy and less impressible times, Wyke. 


exist- | for varied 


Champflower furnishes another instance of a 
seventeenth-cen work which seems to have 
profited by spoils from some earlier building. 
It is ily situated, surrounded by old trees, 
at to the Manor-house, and reached 
through its grounds. Except the rough-cast on 


1623,—the date given on its doorway. “ Henry 
Southworth, Lord of the Manor of Wyke, at his 
own charge built and adorned this chappell, and 
departed this life the 23 May, 1625,” is the 
inscription on his monument; but the doorways 
must be older work, and perhaps the windows, 
and the odd little bell-turret standing on the 
top of the west wall,—a square tower in miniature 
with crocketted angle pinnacles, battlemented 
cornices, buttress on each face at each angle, 
and a barrel-vault from east to west. The so- 
called “Late Gothic of Somersetshire” must 
have been a peculiar ion,—if the ordinary 
| Perpendicular of these details was being 
designed at the same time that the pulpit of 
this church, of a thoroughly Stuart type, and 
the altar-table, and the coved plaster ceiling, 
were being thought about. There can be no 
room for doubt about the windows at Bruton, 
and but little doubt about some of the work at 
Wyke, but the assertion has been made with so 
much firmness that it would be worth some- 
body’s while to hunt down some amount of work 
which is dated by documents, and to examine 
all details with minuteness. 

It will, however, be desirable here and now 
to have courage; and in spite of Mr. Lowe’s 
shriek at “the stereotyped idiocy of genera- 
tions,” to quote the ancient sentiments anent 
discipline, good breeding, and good sense, and 
“leaving off hungry,’—which are at once com- 
pliments to the reader’s virtues and good inten- 
tions, and still more delicate allusions to the 
virtues of others. A hint as to the treasures 
which might be produced, if the frame of things 
did not demand a return to golden silence, is all 
that can be ventured upon. Draycott stone 
might be the first item of a string of references 
to materials—where old and new Doulting, 
lias, Purbeck, Ham Hill, and their uses, quar- 
rying, and the local rubble, would all play their 
parts; and such instances of wall texture, as at 
Cheddar Church at present, after restoration by 
Mr. Butterfield, with pointing well withdrawn 
from the face, would need notice. At Rodney- 
Stoke the new step to the altar-space is from 
Draycott, a hamlet not far off on the road to 
Cheddar; it is a conglomerate capable of high 
polish, and the step is a single stone, 11 ft. 8 in. 
by 1 ft. 4 ft. by 64 in. The great stone barns ; 
@ double transept on each side at Doulting;; 
rare dignity of design at Pilton; grace and 
refinement and excellent sculpture in gables 
(signs of the evangelists) at Glastonbury; 
notable size at, Wells,—may be put into one short 
sentence. The domestic buildings could hardly 
be driven into one of reasonable dimensions. 
The Fish-house and the Abbot’s residence at 
Meare, where there are grand fireplaces and 
noteworthy doorways and windows, would be 
succeeded by the work of Bishop Ralph, 
and then by the later work at the Vicar’s Close 
at Wells; the manor-house at Ditcheat, a 
most picturesque gabled house, with later wood- 
work in doors and staircase; the George, the 
Tribunal, the gateway, and Red Lion, and the 
almshouses at Glastonbury; the strange parson- 
age at Bruton, formed out of the ruins of Bruton 
Abbey; the modern Mellifont abbey (an invented 
name) at Wookey, with an old window built in 
over its entrance resembling the window at the 
south end of the Vicar’s Close at Wells, and 
with a great deal of excellent old stone 
carving stuck in a miscellaneous way into 
the walls; the roof of the great hall at the 
archdeaconry at Wells, and the garden-front 
and bay window of the deanery; the manor- 
house and other buildings at Mells; the group 
of gables on the north of the main line of houses 
at Axbridge, with a turret rising behind the 
gables; the clever general design with clever 
details of the old timber-and-plaster house in the 
rear of the inn on the south of the market-place 
at|Wells:—these might be considered enough 


elaborate brackets of wrought iron, su i 
the inn signs which hang over eg ace 
are good work of the last century. Roofs were 


the wagon-roofs would come Shepton- Mallet, 


foliage, and angels, and all of an aérial tone, 
the natural colour the oak, 
the detail to be seen, and does not rush down 





the exterior it may well be unaltered since | pal 


for the best-disposed of sentences to carry. The | W. 


entitled to an earlier mention. First among | are, 


on the spectator and swallow the detail, as 


will with black eee St ae 
tion. me st marking of the main divi. 
sions might such a roof still 


perfect, 


at Bruton and Axbridge, A parenthetical 
graph might, however, become in this tere | big 
enough to nourish not 
cruelly pruned. 
that the memory of Mr. Sharpe,—the first 
of the excursions, of which the tenth has 
been completed,—is kept green; and 
path he marked out is followed still, 
spent each year pleasantly in company 
a keen glance at some little district in 
where good buildings are to be found 
instruction of those architects who wish 
hope, with due consideration for the wants 
views of the present, to carry on the traditi 
of the elder days. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATIVE 
TRONWORK. 


Amip the very questionable taste in many 
points of architectural design to which the 
recent revival of eighteenth-century architec- 
ture has given rise, there is one part of this 
revival with which the most cultivated taste 
may sympathise, that which concerns the iron- 
work of the period referred to. This, in fact, 
was with ourselves, as with many others, matter 
for admiration long before the idea of rehabili- 
tating the architecture of the period in toto had 
occurred to any one. It is not very easy to 
understand why, but certain it is that while the 
English architecture of the eighteenth century 
(interesting, no doubt, in some ways) shows 
some of the worst and most senseless corruption 
of Classic detail that could well be, and, in fact, 
is on the whole a most debased style of archi- 
tecture, the ornamental ironwork of the period 
is frequently in admirable taste, and is designed 
with a true perception of the nature and cha- 
racter of the material which seems to impart a 
meaning and refinement of their own even to 
some of the rococo forms peculiar to the taste 
of the day, when they are modified and adapted 
to his purpose by the ironworker. 

We, therefore, can — with all cordiality of 
a work, just now published, which illustrates 
some of the best specimens of the ironwork of 
the last century and the close of the seventeenth 
which are to be found in London and its neigh- 
bourhood, for it is from this quarter that the 
specimens offered to us by Mr. Ebbetts * are 
chiefly selected; and probably the neighbour- 
hood of London affords a far greater amount of 
work of this kind than can be found anywhere 
else in England, for the ornamental iron gate 
was an almost inevitable accompaniment of the 
solid brick houses which were built during the 
last century around the suburbs of London, the 
residences of a class of wealthy men who, in the 
present day of railways, would live far out in 
the country, but who, in the pre-railway period, 
had to be within easy reach of the town for 
their business or court appointments. These 
old residences, with their high brick walls and 
rich and tasteful iron gates, are mostly now 
built up and surrounded by the encroachments 
of modern London; but they still give to the 
roads or streets in the outskirts of the town a 


rows of speculative villas and bay-windowed 
“desirable residences ” which threaten to engulf 
them. This encroachment of new suburban 


speci 
from such sites have a special value in published 
illustrations; the author, indeed, remarks that 





now in the Museum. These last 

of course, known to all those who stady such 

but they can be too well known, 

and no work on the could have been 
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very carefully executed ; we are given to under- 
stand that are measurements;| Tue im of the new Banking Act to 
the general of each specimen is given in | all classes of the community, especially to those 
full, of a sufficiently large size, and ils which | who, like contractors and builders, have con- 
i ae of di or|siderable cash dealings, is so great that it 
are sketched size. There is, how-| deserves a short notice in these columns. Pri- 
ever, one serious 0: which surprises us in r, a8 we all know, the cause of the Act was 
a book otherwise the failure of the City of G 


got fe ; there is no 

and no hint as to 

description. 

The thicknesses of the principal bars are figured ; 

but a book of measured drawings ought to have 

been scaled, ly as the scales obviously 
differ very much in different plates. 

The qualities which make this Jacobean and 
Queen Anne ironwork so valuable are in a great 
measure the same as those which are exhibited 
in good Mediwval ironwork, only they are shown 
under a different form. There is one important 
difference, that the Renaissance ironwork dis- 
plays much more decided reminiscence of archi- 
tectural forms and details than does the Medi- 
seval ironwork. The latter, in its scrolls and 
twisted fibres and flower forms, seems much more 
allied to nature than to architectural detail. In 
the ironwork the illustrations of which we are 
now considering, all the forms are purely arti- 
ficial, and a good many of them are directly 
derived from architectural detail and ornament 
of the kind in fashion at the period. Sometimes 
we find this imitation carried out too closely 
and unsuitably; for instance, the Classic base- 
mouldings executed in iron as a base toa gate- 
pier or pilaster of ironwork. But the pilaster 
itself is almost always suitably treated, trans- 
lated into the form suitable for execution in 
metal-work, groups of parallel bars substituted 
for fluted sarfaces, and so on, as in the St. Paul’s 
choir aisle gates, shown in Plate X. of Mr. 
Ebbetts’s work. And in the smaller details we 
find many of the peculiar forms of handling 
remind us of very much of Mediwval work, 
simply because the like causes produce the like 
effects, and when iron came to be treated in the 
way easiest and most suitable to its character 
by hammering it into thin strips, and then turn- 
ing and bending it, the man who worked it this 
way in the seventeenth century naturally 
produced some of the same effects as the man 
who handled the metal in a similar fashion in 
the fourteenth century. It is only when you 
come to impress upon iron, in its cast shape, all 
manner of artificial treatments perfectly foreign 
to the nature of the material, that there comes 
necessarily a wide divergence between one treat- 
ment and another; otherwise, two men who 
really understand the working of iron will 
impress on it the same sort of character, just as 
two men who understand mosaic-work will give 
it the same distinctive character, though one 
may prefer to be working in Classic and the 
other in Gothic style.* Details might be picked 
out from these few illustrations we are speaking 
of, which do equally well for Gothic as for 
Classic work. In the main, however, the broad 
distinction which does exist between Renais- 
sance and Gothic metalwork is that the 
former is artificial in its shapes and feeling; 
it represents the art of a society essentially 
artificial, though ut the same time refined 
and elegant in its tastes. Gothic ironwork 
takes the natural forms of foliage as the basis 
of much of its best detail; Renaissance iron- 
work makes no reference to nature ; even where 
foliage is largely introduced, as in the Hampton 
Court screen-work, it is a purely artificial 
type, based upon Classic models, and the bulk 
of the ornament consists in intertwined lines 


Bank, and therefore, primarily, it is a banking 
measure. On the other hand, like most of our 
English legislation, it is not a plain and simple 
enactment; for, instead of dealing solely with 
banks, it affects in some respects joint-stock 
In fact, the actual title 
of this statute is, “The Companies Act, 1879,” 
adding another to the several Companies Acts 
which have found their way into the Statute- 
book since the great measure of 1862 became 
law. And certainly, in our opinion, it would 
have been better to have kept this Act for 
banks alone, and to have introduced those por- 
tions of it which have to do with joint-stock 
companies other than banks in a separate Bill. 

The main provisions of the measure which has 
now become law are in reality three. The first 
and most important is the permission granted 
by section 4, under which “any company regis- 
tered before or after the passing of this Act 
as an unlimited company may register as a 
limited company, or any company already 
registered as a limited company may re-register 
under the provisions of this Act.” This section, 
it will be noticed, deals with all joint-stock 
companies, not alone with banks; and though, 
as we have said, the primary object and reason 
for the measare was the security of share- 
holders in banks, yet all unlimited companies are 
touched by it. Apart altogether, therefore, from 
any question of the liability of shareholders in 
banks, or the security of depositors, this mea- 
sure introduces a change which is of importance 
to all classes of business men. 

The second main provision in the new 
statute is in regard to the capital of any re- 
registered company, the fifth section introduces 
an important rider to the limitation of liability 
clause. By this section it is enacted that “ an 
unlimited company may, by the resolution passed 
by the members when assenting to registration as 
a limited company, increase the nominal amount 
of its capital by increasing the nominal amount 
of each of its shares. Provided always that no 
part of such increased capital shall be capable 
of being called up, except in the event of, and 
for the purpose of, the company being wound 
up.” ‘Then there follows a further proviso that 
when the capital is not nominally increased for 
winding-up purposes, yet that the shareholders 
in a registered company, or in one already 
limited, may set apart a portion of the hitherto 
uncalled-up capital for winding-up purposes, and 
this portion shall not then be capable of being 
called up except the company has the misfortune 
to require it for these untoward purposes. Here 
again it will be observed all joint-stock com- 
panies are brought within the range of the new 
measure, so that it directly affects all limited 
companies which are now in existence by allow- 
ing them to set apart a portion of their uncalled- 
up capital for winding-up purposes, which has 
hitherto been available for any purpose, such as 
the increase in the sphere of the operations and 
for similar objects. 

The third head of importance deals with 
banks alone, and provides for a compulsory 
audit of the books and accounts of the bank and 
the signature of the annual balance-sheet by 
the secretary and at least three directors. This 
latter clause will certainly give a larger measure 
of security to shareholders, though it is extra- 
ordinary how unbusinesslike directors will sign 
documents which are sanctioned by their more 

tic co) so that too much faith 
8 not, after all, be placed on this part of 
the new Act. But in these latter directions we 
find points solely connected with banks which 
should not properly have been included in a 
general joint-stock measure. 

There are other minor provisions, chiefly for 
the p of ing out the main points 
which we have noticed, but from what has been 
said it will be obvious that this is an Act of the 
highest i not only to men of business, 
but to the al public. The question which 
is now of most interest, and which a few months 
hited wiquacef answer, is to what extent the per- 

ve action of the new statute will be set in 
unlimited banks 


as limited 
Concerns, or will they remain in the present 
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state? Again, will any unlimited joint-stock 
companies other than banks take advantage of 
its provisions, and will limited companies, as a 
rule, set apart a portion of their unpaid capital 
for the, it is to be hoped, unnecessary purpose 
of winding up ? It has been urged as an objection 
to this new Act that, like so many of the enact- 
ments of the present Government, it is permis- 
sive and not d But, on the whole, it 
seems to be the soundest principle to allow 
banks at present unlimited to re-register as 
limited if they please, and not actually 
compel them to do so. After all, banks 
are only trading companies like any other 
body of men united for a commercial 
purpose, and if the majority of shareholders 
do not desire to limit their liability, why 
should a paternal Government compel them to 
do so any more than it should compel all house- 
owners to insure their dwellings ? Shareholders 
know their risks, and if they do not choose to 
avail themselves of the provisions which the 

i has given them the opportunity of 
using, there can be no sound reason for not 
letting them “gang their ain gait,” as the 
Scotch say. At the same time, it is clear that 
no man of prudence will, if a bank does not 
limit its liability, remain a shareholder in such 
concern, and all shareholders in unlimited banks 
should at once put pressure on their directors to 
induce them to re-register the banks of which 
they have the management. That depositors 
should consider their security lessened by the 
new Act seems to us a groundless alarm. Not 
one depositor in a hundred in an unlimited bank 
knows anything about the stability of the share- 
holders; they may be “ good” for millions, or a 
couple of calls may exhaust their means. When 
@ bank is limited, the shareholders, it is true, 
may not even be worth the amount of their 
liability, but that only shows that the limit 
fixed cannot really injure very greatly the 
general security of the depositors. Again, un- 
doubtedly, the fact that a man knows the amount 
of his liability will in all probability cause bank 
shares to become a much more favourite invest- 
ment with some prudent persons, though they 
may not individually be as large holders as 
some shareholders in the present unlimited 
banks; on the other hand there will, probably, 
be fewer “ rotten” holders of shares, and banks 
will, therefore, as a rule, become really sounder 
and more stable concerns. Thus it is possible 
that the new Act will be the means of enlarging 
the area of bona fide investments, for in principle 
there should be no concerns more fit for those 
who desire fairly remunerative investments, yet 
not of the highest order of security, than banks; 
therefore we regard this measure of the Session 
of 1879 as a really useful and beneficial enact- 
ment. The cry of the election agents, which is 
so loud just now, “ Register, register,” may, in 
a different sense, be fairly taken up by share- 
holders in unlimited banks and dinned into the 
ears of directors. 

















THE ORGANISATION OF 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Wuits in England the agreeable meetings of 
the archmwological societies are being held, and 
in many a quiet corner of distant counties 
smaller local gatherings are emulating the pro- 
ceedings of the older societies, in France the 
archwologists have been busy in preparing their 
valuable notes for the antiquarian campaign ; 
but though the ends proposed by these diligent 
searchers in the domain of the past is the same 
in each country, the means adopted by each 
somewhat differ. With a lively sense of the 
gratitude that we owe to the labours of our 
archwological societies which have so diligently 
explored our old towns and villages within the 
last generation, might it not be justly asked, to 
what determined end have all these laboriously- 
collected studies tended? Certainly, to a more 
correct appreciation of the science of arche- 
rs) , the value of which, by the way, is still too 
li and in many cases al r misunder- 
stood, by the public at large; and to the ex- 
posure of innumerable errors ; but can it be said 
that any clearly-defined aim has been fulfilled 
in the bulky volames of the interesting trans- 
actions laden with valuable facts buried away, 
difficult of access, for want of classification ? Is 
it not ble that some amelioration might be 
introduced into the system at present followed 
in the annual meetings, and in the learned papers 
which are 60 industrionsly prepared ? 





The forty-sixth annual session of the French 
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Archwological Society began on the 2nd of 
this month, and the programme of the subjects 
which the society propose to inquire inte cer- 
tainly embraces a wide field, and shows us how 
admirably such meetings are regulated in 
France. At the present moment our readers 
may find a summary of the programme of the 
Archwological Society's meeting in the superb 
old Gallo-Roman city of Vienne not uninterest- 
ing. A column might be filled with the details, 
for there are no fewer than eight sections and 
twenty articles, comprising the consideration of 
the pre-historic archwology, the Roman epoch, 
the Middle Ages, the numismatics, the sigillo- 
graphy, the stethmatics, or science of the 
weights and measures, and the language of this 
interesting south-west corner of France. A 
sketch of the results of the labours of other 
societies and of private individuals, of the latest 
discoveries, will be presented, with the notice of 
any facts that may have modified existing 
opinions on the elements of the Roman rule in 
this part of the country; the re-examination of 
the topography of the old town of Vienne, and 
a notice of all known maps of the town in more 
modern times; the study of the exterior and 
interior decoration of all the most interesting 
monuments, statues, bronzes, mosaics, &c.; the 
indication of the museums in which all detached 
objects are to be seen ; the notice of the pottery 
trade of the district, whether foreign or 
native; the study of the Roman roads of the 
province; that of the architectural progress 
of the cathedral; une production of texts or 


before the influences of “silence and slow time”; 
but an aged gentleman, a boon companion of 
Harrie Baillie, whileome taverner of the Tabard, 
whispers, “Say forth thy tale, and tarry not the 
time.” Hath not Geoffrey Chaucer become an 
antiquity ? 

Within late years a change has come over the 
mountain and moor, the copse and the stubble- 
field, regarded from the sporting point of view. 
No longer a small band of men and dogs go 
forth to track the stag and deer to their lair, or 
the grouse and partridge from the heathery hill 
and the grassy valley. Nowadays the sports- 
man goes not forth in search of his quarry; the 
quarry is penned in by “ beaters,” and driven 
within an easy distance of the fatal rifle and 
fowling-piece. 

After the same plan is there not much “ beat- 
ing up” in connexion with the rambles of 
archeological societies ? Some energetic lovers 
of antiquity in their daily walks stumble by 
accident on some ancient church (Builder, 
August 30, 1879) in some “sleepy hollow” 
hamlet, or some decaying inscription on the 
keystone of some bridge built long ago by 
nobody knows who, and when a year passes 
away thither will flock troops of archwologists, 
grave and gay, to gaze on the relics and listen 
to the story or legend. Now, in a certain 
sense, the ancient church and the mouldering 
inscription are “beaten up” game. Doubtless 
such excursions are instructive, and long may 
they continue. 
every fellow and member of our antiquarian 





other proofs of the date of all remarkable sculp- | 
tures, goldsmith’s work, tapestry, &c., and the | 
extension of this catalogue to the monuments of | 
religions, military, and civil architecture; the 
study, in their principal types, of the religious 
monuments of the province, and the manner in 
which they differ from those of the same type 
in other portions of the country; the study of 
the military architecture of the province; the 
monography of some special chitean and its 
figured restoration ; the study of the civil and 
domestic architecture of the province, the great 
architects and patrons; the families of the most 
distinguished armourers of the province; in 
pumismatics, the notice of all recently-discovered 
coins ; in sigillography, the critical notice of all 
the most interesting seals preserved in the 
archives; the study of the ancient weights and 


measures ; that of the language of the province | ages 


and its bearings on the etymology of the towns 
and other geographical features. It is not 
difficult to see in this comprehensive programme 
the effects of the recently-organised Commission 
for the formation of an inventory of the artistic 
treasures of France, referred to not long since 
in these columns. It is evidently intended that 
the archwological societies shall aid the 
interesting and valuable labours of this 
Commission. In reading over the programme 
of the French Archwological Society’s meeting 
for this year, how is it possible not to feel 
that our English societies might with profit 
follow the excellent example of their foreign 
brethren ? Why should not a commission be 
formed of members selected from the various 
archwological societies of our country, who 
should draw up a fixed programme to be 
followed each year, and by means of which we 
might be of directing the somewhat 
desultory studies as at present pursued? Thus 
in each town or county in which an archwo- 
logical society would meet, we might, by the 
aid of this programme, lead to the preparation 
of a paper on each of the great branches of the 
art or the industry of the province, the architec- 
ture, the painting, the sculpture, the gold and 
silversmith, and ironsmith’s work, the dialects, 
the labours of the carver, the potter, the 
typographer, the antiquary, the medallist and 
the monk. Each would form a special study, 
and each meeting, as years crept on, would 
add to the stores of self-classifying informa- 
tion, henceforward at the easy access of the 
student or the professor. 
Another hint: the pleasant outings of the 
archeological societies are drawing to a close. 
Let us hope, for the sake of those who reverence 
the study of antiquity, and those who find an 
innocent sensation in gazing on grey and green- 


associations became “beaters up” according to 
their leisure and opportunities ? The hunting- 
ground is large, and the game not easily found, 
although, without doubt, plentifal. 

Turn to the hundreds of volumes of county 
histories of England, and to the first issue of 
the “Statistical Account of Scotland,” and in 
them will be found references to caves, memo- 
rial stones, &c., existing at the time in which 
the writers penned their accounts, but which 
nowadays are either unnoticed or unknown. The 
caves may have been closed up by proprietors 
who were tender on the subject of trespassing ; 
Vandalism and agricultural improvement may 
have swept away many of the memorial-stones, 
tumuli, and barrows; but there is a possibility 
that the plantations which cover the once bare 
hills and valleys may hide many records of past 
in their shadows and undergrowth. 

The late Sir James Y. Simpson, the eminent 
physician and antiquary, in his daily walk in 
the gardens of Princes-street, Edinburgb, was 
struck by the appearance of a stone which 
served as a foot bridge over a narrow canal. 
He had it moved from its position, and dis- 
covered on its lower side a very perfect specimen 
of the “cup and spectacle” incisings which 
have so long been a puzzle to archwologists. In 
the vicinity of Hawthornden, James Drummond, 
the late secretary to the Scottish Antiquarian 
Society, discovered a stone coffin in excellent 
preservation, forming a portion of a flight of 
steps, and a friend of the writer was successful 
in replacing, on its proper site, a sculptured 
monument recording the deeds of the fair 
Lilliard, who fell in a battle with the English at 
Ancrum. He found the precious relic serving 
the purpose of a hearthstone in a farmhouse 
adjoining the battlefield. Many other similar 
discoveries might be cited, but enough has been 
said to show to the students of archwology the 
great advantages that may result from personal 
effort. Much has been done, and well, towards 
making the dumb records of ages long gone 
give up their secrets. Archzology, as a science, 
is still in its youth, and the sooner that its 
students aid its veteran professors the sooner 
will it attain vigorous manhood. 








Colonial Woods.—Messre. Coltart & Co., of 
Liverpool, say in their Wood Circular for Sep- 
tember :—Yellow pine has arrived freely during 
the month, and the stock shows a considerable 
increase ; several parcels of inferior wood have 
been sold as low as 114d. per foot ex quay, and 
good fair average at 144d., while prime wood 
maintains its value; a parcel of St. John pine 
has been sold by auction at an average of about 





lichened boulders on the ivy-clad walls of 
abbeys and castles, and the grass-grown traces 
of tumuli on weald and wold, that next sum- 
mer warm, bright sunshine may enable them 
to extend their visits, and place an additional 
stone or two on the cairn of antiquarian lore. 
Pleasant it would be to recount some rambles 
to little-known places which are fading away 


173d. per foot. Red pine is not much inquired 
for. Oak has been in better demand during the 
month, the consumption showing an increase of 
122,000 ft. against the same month last year; 
Ohio has been sold by auction at prices ranging 
from 1s. 8d. to 2s. 4}d. per foot, and a small 
parcel of Michigan at from 19d. to 21d. For 





elm and ash the demand continues dull. 


But would it not be well if| that 

















































FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


out. For example, recently the defects of the 
French patent system have been rousing the 
attention of the professional public. Certainly 
it is an administrative rule, long since admitted 
to be true, that all the more important branches 
of the service of the Government should enjoy 
a ies of autonomy, in order that the interests 
which it is intended to protect may not be con- 
founded with others con or of less import. 
ance. All those nations w stand at the 


duties concerning the protection of industrial 
property. But in France it would appear that 
there exists no institution similar to the Patent 
Office; the patents are deposited (hence the 
word déposé on many French objects) with the 
Minister of Commerce, and the trade-marks 
with the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers.* 
Owing to this system, it may be imagined what 
trouble is met with in the verification of facts 
and marks. The drawings and models, worse still, 
are scattered all over the country, and it is a 
law to remedy this imperfect state of affairs 
M. Bozerian not long since induced the 
Senate to submit to the Chamber of Depnties ; 
and it is hoped that before long satisfaction 
will be given to the just claims of the in- 
ventors and manufacturers of the country. 

In the same direction there is equally a want in 
Franceof an official journal, similar to which 
have long existed with us and in America, de- 
voted to the interests of patentees and inventors. 
Foreign legislation in such matters remains 
almost entirely unknown toa large and interested 
portion of the population. It is also felt that 
it would be desirable that, as in the Washington 
Gazette, the more important law decisions given 
in France and ubroad, in the matter of patent 
rights, would afford a valuable amount of in- 
formation. With the power of organisation 
which the French show so strikingly in their 
great exhibitions, it is scarcely likely that the 
wants expressed by so large a class of the popu- 
lation will long remain unsatisfied. The satis- 
factory arrangement of the laws of copyright 
and patent remains still one of the more im- 
portant questions of the day. 

Wandering along the old quays of the left 
bank of the Seine, and the rows of book-boxes 
and book-shops that have so long formed one of 
its agreeable features, and handling over the 
time-eaten boxes in which, alas! no longer is it 
possible, as in the past, to come upon a “ find” 
of intrinsic value, or even a very bright back, but 
where often a useful, even if discarded, tome 
can be lighted upon, an odd volume, in the 
ordinary roan binding of the last century, and 


Poblished at Lausanne in 1770, and with no 
author’s name, it is probably one of the 
numerous pirated Dutch and Swiss editions of 
the last century. We have mentioned the 
volume, as an extract from it “concerning 
St. Paul’s and its Decoration,” seems curious 
enough to merit translation, after the article of 
last week’s issue on that much-vexed question. 
After speaking flatteringly (in a section devoted 
to historical painting) of Hogarth, of his superb 
work at the Foundling Hospital, composed in 
competition with Hayman, Highmore, and Wills, 
our author remarks, “This competition is the 
only means of giving historical painters to 
England,” and he quotes the example given 

Hemiths in their gifts of 
“The nudity,” he 
continues, “of the Church of St. Paul offers a 


sidered an obstacle. The of are 
no more exposed than those of Paris to adore 
the ted in their cathedral 
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not spurred on by a motive as powerful as 
emulation.” af 

Do not these remarks as equally spply in 
the present day, when the school gee 
historical painting is as little cultiva for 
want of patronage as it was a century since ? 
Have we not al! sympathised with the sad fate 
of James Barry, whose works we never see on 
the walls of the Society of Arts without regret- 
ting that he was not employed to decorate St. 
Paul's? Have we not Haydon’s word for the 
miserable fate of his “ Judgment of Solomon,” 
his “Lazarus,” his “Crucifixion,” and his 
“Entry into Jerusalem,” and were not Hilton’s 
powers too little appreciated? But within the 
limits of a ph we have entered upon a 
subject somewhat too deep for discussion here. 
In France each year’s Salon produces many 
large historical pictures, the most important of 
which are invariably bought by the Government 
to adorn the churches and public monuments of 
Paris and the provinces; but Burlington House 
rarely exhibits any but moderately-sized can- 
vasses, nor, indeed, are the rooms calculated 
for the reception of very large pictures. 

Speaking of Burlington House, a recent visit 
to the Parc Monceaux and its beautiful lawns 
and clusters of trees and foliage suggests to us 
that in these gardens the well-known picturesque 
colonnade reflected in the quiet surface of the 
Naumachie affords an excellent example of the 
way in which the Burlington House colonnade 
might be made available at Battersea Park; 
the design of placing it as an entrance to the 
park seems happy enough, but as a beautiful 
contrasting feature with the prolific growth of 
our climate, could not a site in the gardens be 
obtained such as many of us remember in the 
lovely Borghese villa, so well described by 
Hawthorne, and which was unfortunately de- 
stroyed during the Roman revolution of 1849? 
Similar colonnades, indeed, are to be found in 
nearly all the great gardens of the Palladian 
period. 








A MANUFACTORY OF MIRRORS. 


Tue first mirrors were of polished copper, or, 
rather, of brass, such as are mentioned both in 
a chapter of Excedus and by Cicero. At a later 
time tin entered more largely into their compo- 
sition, to be superseded, in the days of Roman 
luxury by silver; but the Phoenicians had pre- 
ceded the Romans of Pompey’s age by putting a 
burnished surface behind a plate of glass. Since 
then, it must be admitted, great advances have 
been made, so that there is scarcely one of 
civilised human kind whose face is not upon 
occasion reflected in a mirror, large or small, 
dall or brilliant. In consequence, the demand 
is enormous, and the production on a corre- 
sponding scale. Regarded, moreover, as articles 
of furniture and decoration, mirrors have be- 
come essential to modern taste. They are of 
beautiful effect almost anywhere. They mul- 
tiply the lights; they reflect the dresses and 
jewels in a saloon; they create an air of mag- 
nificence where very little of it really exists. 
The French, of course, claim a minence in 
this manufacture; but it might be difficult to 
determine where a similar superiority is not 
asserted by them, and it is quite easy to admit 
that their productions rank among the highest. 
Those of 0s Gobain, not A formidable 
rivalries, have succeeded in holding position, 
which is second to that of no kindred establish. 
ment in the world. They are not to be classed, 
be it remembered, with the Venetian 
work, the excellence of which was principally 
due to entirely other causes; but it is, at the 
game time, unquestionably true that the French 
makers of the seventeenth century owed many 
of their improvements to the artisans brought 
to Paris from Venice by Colbert. It was they 
who taught the French to abandon, for this 
purpose, the tedious and imperfect process of 
“blowing,” and to substitute for it one of 
“founding,” if sach a term will apply to this 

material. The St. Gobain factory, 


;}im a northern department not far from the 


. | chambers at the Trianon, were imitated by the 








without, of mathematical accuracy. Into them, 
slightly vase-shaped and of great solidity at 
the bottom, is poured, when they have been 

hly hardened, the molten flood which is, 
ultimately, to become glass, and shine from the 
walls of palaces, theatres, and mansions, al! 
over the world. Round each is drawn a raised 
ring, giving a hold to the pincer-claws that are 
to suspend it over a firenot to be approached by 
human hand or breath. But the “ordinary” 
drying occupies six months, followed by a 
shorter or longer period, “extraordinary,” in 
the ovens. When the “pots” are hung, 
every aperture is closed, except that which is 
necessary to preserve a draught, but through 
half-moons of coloured glass, immensely thick, a 
watch is kept upon the fires burning and caldrons 
bubbling within. In about six or eight hours 
the melting is complete ; next, the heat must be 
intensified to throw off, or rather annihilate, 
whatever impnrities may still lurk in the boiling 
compound. Everything in it capable of destruc- 
tion is destroyed, every volatile element is cast 
up and out, every obstinate particle is assimi- 
lated, and this goes on during about four hours, 
after which, by slow degrees, the power of the 
furnace is abated, the glass, when too hot or too 
liquid, being less paste-like, and therefore less 
plastic. In three hours more the molten mass 
is ready to be let flow, by the assistance of 
machinery, out from crucible and furnace in a 
red almost transparent stream, over a large 
perfectly level plane of iron under huge rollers, 
when it passes on to tables by diverging ways, 
and is separated into differently-sized sheets. 
Of course there are numerous mechanical opera- 
tions between the tilting of the “pot,” the 
spreading forth of the glass in a stream, and ite 
sudden arrest, as though the same stream had 
been suddenly transformed into a surface of 
transparent ice. But besides that they would 
take long in description, the length of the 
description would mislead,—for the swiftness 
with which the whole takes place, from beginning 
to end, seems magical. This, however, is not 
all. The annealing furnaces have yet to come, 
and in them the glass sheets are arranged, two 
and two or four and four, according to their 
dimensions, when their heat is gradually dissi- 
pated, though the admission of air is most 
carefully regulated. A plate of glass taken hot 
from the furnace into the outer atmosphere 
would instantly fly to pieces. In due time they 
are again taken forth, examined for defects, cut 
with the diamond into the regulation market 
sizes, and transmitted to Chauny to be converted 
into mirrors, that is, by being smoothed on both 
sides, polished as though each square inch were 
@ separate jewel to be worn in a diadem, emery 
being still the principal substance used, though 
@ particular oxide of iron also enters into the 
process, reddening everything around, so that 
the workshops are called “the Red Houses,” 
and the sheet of glass at length only wants its 
coating of quicksilver to become a mirror. 
With this part of the manufacture it is un- 
necessary to detain ourselves, since it is familiar 
everywhere. The annual prodaction of mirror 
glass at St. Gobain now amounts to upwards of 
two hundred thousand square yards. For the 
the new Grand Hotel at Paris alone, five hundred 
square yards were required,—a sufficient com- 
ment on the modern prosperity of the manu- 
facture. 













































































Belgian frontier, was threatened with collapse 
at the commencement of the last century; but 
with the reign of Louis XIV. the public taste 
for this style of ornament revived. The 
cf that monarch were literally lined with glass; 
his Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, and his 


more opulent nobility, so that an immense 
impetus was given to the manufacture. The 
historical part of the subject, however, is too 
elaborate to be dwelt upon here; but it is worth 
while noticing the different kinds of alkalies that 
have at various periods, been employed at 
St. Gobain;—from Syria and the Levant; 
from Valentia, Alicante, and Carthaginia; from 
Sicily, Languedoc, the Holy Islands near the 
mouths of the Rhone, and from Narbonne. 
These still continue to be used, but with 
admixtures of manganese and cobalt blue, the 
latest combination approved being thirty eunces 
of the former to three of the latter. The 
process of vitrification at St. Gobain is now, of 
course, far simpler and more perfect than when 
its founders fancied themselves in possession 
of inscrutable and invaluable secrets. Sand, it 
need scarcely be said, is the first necessity, and 
of this that of Fontainebleau is preferred 
before any other. It is washed in the forest, 
and sent to head-quarters by rail. From Chauny, 
in the same department, are brought large 
quantities, prepared in a special factory, of 
carbonates and sulphates of soda, with, also, 
the requisite supplies of charcoal. The neigh- 
bourhood of Namur provides carbonates of 
quicklime and a peculiar blue chalk, the tint of 
which is rapidly destroyed by the action of fire. 
Into this mixture, while not yet in a state of 
fusion, are thrown innumerable fragments of 
broken glass, which have been scrupulously 
cleaned, from all metallic impurities especially, 
and the “magma,” as it is called,” is now 
complete, and is forwarded to the scene of 
another stage of operations. There, one huge 
furnace is for ever glowing, night and day; 
another is in course of construction; a third, 
fully built and drying, is ready to replace the 
first when that, after seven or eight months of 
incandescence, at a white heat, has literally 
burnt itself out and been destroyed. These 
occupy, in a line, the centre of a vast building. 
On either side are ranged deep arched ovens, 
the use for which comes after that of the 
furnaces. These latter are built upon deeply- 
embedded masses of a stony earth, which 
absorbs no heat, but throws it upward, the 
walls and arches being composed of the hardest 
brick, encased with slabs of concrete, fabricated 
in special workshops on the establishment, and 
regarded as of the highest importance to the 
manufacture. 

Then come the melting-pots. These are of an 
importance even higher still, not an iota less so 
than those employed in the most exquisite por- 
celain manufacture. They must be made of 
clay from Champagne, Monterau, or the vicinity 
of Namur. This is minutely examined on the 
spot, and all suspicious specimens are rejected. 
Arrived at St. Gobain, it is once more analysed 
and tested, so that the least admixture of pyrites 
or any colouring mineral may be detected. A 
part is then crushed, and a part calcined, when 
the same processes of examination are gone 
over again. With these are mixed the dust and 
débris of previous “ turnings-out,” which have 
all been subjected to similar scrutiny, and the 
whole is ground in mortars, with enormous 
pestles working vertically, at a velocity that 
makes them “sleep” to the unaccustomed eye. 
The result of all this is a sort of paste, carefully 
shaped into blocks, and placed in cellars main- 
tained in a certain degree of dampness, 
the object being to keep it moist and pliable so 
that it may be kneaded by the hand, as dough 
used to be by the feet in England and Germany. 
Every attempt to substitute machinery for 
actual manipulation has hitherto failed. So 
equal in consistence and softness should this 
composition be, that, supposing a number of 
leaden balls, all of the same weight, dropped 
from the same height, at the same time, upon 
the surface of a mass of two or three hundred. 
weight, they would be expected tosink to precisely 
the same depth, one and all. And this perfec- 
tion is, more frequently than not, attained. It 
is necessary, in order that one part of the 








VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY. 


Ir would be curious to find out, if it were 
possible, what proportion of the visitors who 
make a pilgrimage to some of the ruins of the 
buildings which are now in decay, do so purely 
out of interest in the ruins themselves, or be- 
cause, in the phrase of the day, it is “the thing 
to do,” when visiting a particular part of the 
country. Very few ruins, we imagine, are less 
intelligently visited than those of Valle Crucis 
Abbey, for most of those who spend a few days 
in the Vale of Llangollen consider themselves in 
duty bound to find their way to the] remains of 
the Abbey of Llan-Egwest. : ry 

But there is much of pleasure in such a visit 
to any one interested in architecture, or in the 
picturesque alone. Like most of the buildings 
which we owe to the Mediseval monkish orders, 
Valle Crucis Abbey is most picturesquely 
situated, for it lies in a side valley from the 

r valley of the Dee through which a small 
stream trickles down to 
« Where Deva spreads her wizard stream,” 
dashing down through its rocky bed, half hidden 
by overhanging clumps of alder, or the more 
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stately sycamore. It is also, apart from the 
pleasant site which it occupies, noticeable as 
being the only ruin of the kind in this portion of 
Wales. The valley in which it stands runs more 
or less north and south, and the abbey is, there- 
fore, placed at right angles to the hill sides by 
which the vale is shut in. 

What remains of the once stately church 
shows that it was at one period a fine example 
of Early English architecture. The main por- 
tion is, as we have said, in sufficient preserva- 
tion to give a perfect idea of the original 
structure. “The church,” says Mr. Brock, in 
the paper read by him at the Congress of the 
British Archeological Association in 1877, “is of 
the usual cruciform type,—an aisleless presby- 
tery, transepts with two chapels, forming an 
eastern aisle to each. There has been a low 
square tower over the crossing, and a nave of 
six bays with two aisles. The extreme length 
is 165 ft.; length of transept from north to 
south, 98 ft.; width of nave and aisles, 67 ft. 
6 in.; widthof chancel, 30 ft.; and of transept, 
30 ft.” But it is the east and west walls which 
are most striking, for the west wall is almost 
perfect, showing the Pointed doorway, the 
three lancet-headed windows, surmounted by a 
rose window of eight divisions, in all their 
original completeness; whilst opposite we have 
the lofty windows in the eastern end in all the 
severe simplicity of the earliest period of the 
Early English style. But from the character of 
the architecture there is no wealth of detail or 
great beauty of execution to cause the eye to 
follow for hours the shapes produced by the 
Medizeval chisel. When you have once grasped 
the proportions and the simplicity of Llan-Eg- 
west, the most noticeable features of the abbey 
church are gained. Fine tombs are visible on 
the floor of the abbey, one of which contains 
an inscription, still in considerable preservation, 
helping to point out the age of the church, 
running, as it does :— 

* Hic jacet Gweirca fili i j. ani ici 

Dees. aun. 200." ee 
The abbey itself was originally an offshoot of 
the Abbey of Strata Marcella, or Stratmargel, 
in Montgomeryshire, and belonged to the Cis- 
tercian order, and it was apparently founded in 
or abott the year 1200, by Madoc ap Gryffydd 
Maelor. When we get to the reign of Henry VIIL., 
the Domesday period of the religious houses of 
England, we find the Cistercians of Valle Crucis 
holding considerable property in the neighbour- 
ing valleys; but at the same time it did not 
rank as one of the greatest religious houses of 
England. (‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,” vol. v. 
p- 720.) 

To the south of the abbey and joined to it is 
still visible the chapter-house; but it unfor- 
tunately is occupied as a dwelling-house, has 
the windows at the back blocked up, parti- 
tions inside, so that its architectural effect is 
almost wholly spoilt. It is much, indeed, to be 
regretted that the owner does not build a more 
commodious house at a little distance for his 
tenant, and leave the remains of the monks’ 
secular building unincumbered with modern 
brick and plaster, standing alone, side by side, 
with the pure and simple architecture of the 
church. Yet, perhaps, the most telling and 
suggestive way to view the ruins of Valle Crucis 
is to ascend to the top of one of the overhanging 
hills,—the smooth and grassy summit of Coed 
Teddryn, for example, which rises to the 
westward. By this means the windings of the 
Dee are visible, passing down through the fertile 
meadows and dashing through the gorge of 
Berwyn; the smooth and swelling hills divided 
by the lesser valleys appear; Llangollen with its 
ancient bridge; and, down in the smaller valley, 
half hidden by the trees, Valle Crucis Abbey, 
its white walls showing the original form; so 
that with but a small effort of the imagination 
it is easy to picture it in its flourishing days, 
a stately pile,—the great religious house of the 
district, receiving the wearied traveller as he 
passed from the western coast of Wales through 
the valley of the Dee to Shrewsbury or Chester. 
The broken columns, the glassless windows, are 
not seen from the heights above, only the still 
lofty walls, the general form, so that like the 
suggestive drawings of a great artist, it is not 
difficult to fill in the details, and thus obtain in 
the mind an idea which the mere wandering 
close to and among the ruins can hardly give, 
The position, too, of the building is thus much 
more striking, because it is possible to recognise 
what was once the wildness of the valleys 
beneath, and the homelike character of the 
little town of Liangollen, and to understand 
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the awe, it may be said, which a pile of the 
grandeur and size of Valle Crucis must have 
caused in the minds of those who dwelt in, or 
those who passed through, these Welsh valleys. 
One understands better, from such a bird’s-eye 
view, the position of the great religious houses 
in Medieval days, a position which mere ruins, 
however picturesque, or however craftily 
worked, cannot thoroughly give. 








COST OF LIGHTHOUSES. 


Tux following statement of the comparative 
cost of various lighthouses at home and abroad, 
is taken from the papers of Mr. Gordon, C.E., 
to which we referred in our former articles on 
Lighthouse Towers. The structures mentioned 
are all lofty towers, and the cost of lanterns 
and optical arrangements, as well as of dwellings 
for the men engaged in the service, are also 
included, and reduced to the common unit of 
comparison of the foot linear of vertical height 
of the towers. The list will be found to add to 
the completeness of our former articles on this 
interesting subject. 


Lighthouses abroad (on Mr. Gordon’s designs). 


Total height. a «. &@ 
No. feet. About. 
1. ... 160 Leboscery, founded on 
a shaky sand island 155 14 0 
2. ... 145 Great Isaacs ............ 114 12 0 
SB. cs BBB Berwede ii sisivecidi. (B29 
4, ... 183 Little Forder(Norway) 56 8 0 
GB. 10 10D Tame 50 dition ss 58 13 0 
6. ... 97 Barbadoes .............. 65 1 0 
7. ... 83 Trowbridge Shoal, 8. 
Australia, founded on 
sand bank.............+. 210::F::0 
8. ... 60 Turks’ Island ............ 68 9 0 
The mean cost being 841. 18s. per foot of height. 
At Home. 
9. ... 101 Carlingford ............... 281 6 0 
10, ... 112 Arran Island, 8. ........ . 127 6 0 
11. ... 101 Arran Island, N.......... 148 14 0 
12. ... 110 Tasker Rock ............ 326 0 0 
We deg, Re MEN akc caceseas tes is 105 6 O 
14. ... 92 Fastnet Rock (iron) ... 20519 0 
15. ... 84 Tarbert Rock ............ 120 7 0 
16. ... 87 Tory Island....... Seisasce 192 10 0 
17. ... 88 Rathlin Island............ 109 10 O 
18. ... 78 St. John’s Point ......... 161 3 0 
19. ... 76 Maiden Rock, 8.......... 24315 0 
20. ... 68 Maiden Rock, N.......... 272 8 0 
21, ... 79 Hyne Head, N. .......... 263 4 0 
22. ... 79 Hyne Head, 8............ . 268 4 0 
23. ... 66 South Rock............... 286 10 0 
24. ... 74 Beeves Rock ............ 128 0 0 
25. ... 75 Wicklow, Upper......... 122 16 0 
26. ... OB Mimeened sso cscs cer 14 0 0 


27. ... 158 Skerryvore, including 
also harbour and 


dwellings at Hynish * 550 0 0 
28. ... 139 North Ronaldsay........ . 83 00 
29. ... 134 Tarbetness ............... 6917 0 
80. ... 118 Covesea Skerries......... 97 11 0 
31. ... 115 Buchaness ........ te AB Se: 103 11 O 
SK... BAY Beek Bee ik ... 524 4 0 
33. ... 99 Whutsey Skerries ...... 21613 0 
24. i, LAB Bb Veale cicssesciccssee GO 10 @ 
35. ... 120 Girdleness ............... 107 16 0 


Mean cost of lighthouses at home, 194i. 1s. 
per foot of height. 








THE STAGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Ir must be interesting to those who are 
moving to obtain the establishment of a National 
Theatre in London to find so eminent an artist 
as M. Viollet-le-Duc embodying views which he 
has long privately expressed in a project which 
he has brought before the Paris Municipal 
Council, of supplying the necessity for the 
formation of a popular Opera - house and a 
Dramatic Theatre. 

Though not similer in aim, it is a coincidence 
worthy of remark, this necessity expressed 
simultaneously in two countries, already, one 
would suppose, plentifally supplied with thea- 
trical amusement; and the interest shown in 
the question by M. Viollet-le-Duc is pleasantly 
encouraging to the promoters of the scheme for 
the establishment of a National Theatre in 
London. 

In France the need of a national Opera-house 


* According to the Report of the Commissioners 
Lights, Buoys, and Beacons, the cost of the Shettyvese 








tower comes out at 526i, foot 
the Bell per » OF nearly the same as 


gad 0 nepal Usemelic Thesten ban depp. neder 






be Municipal Council bus ia the’ Ministry. of 
¢ ie iL but : 7 
Fine Arts, and to the zeal of M. Turquet, the 
Under-Secretary, must be attributed the revival 
of the question, which there is now every pro- 
spect will be carried through. M. Viollet-le. 
Duc’s active interest in all Cah fants in eernnee 


serving 
afforded h wholesome theatrical amuse- 
ment, 

The popular Opera-house, remarks M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, in the report he has recently laid before 
the Council, will not to the public which 
frequents either the Opera- or the 
Oo Comique. By the lowness of the prices 
the popular lyric will receive a great 

of the numerous 
café concerts and smaller theatres. M. Viollet- 
le-Duc believes that since the closing of the 
first Thédtre Lyrique, some nine years since, 
the Parisian population has sensibly increased 
in its musical taste. If really, he remarks, the 
need of hearing good musical works is noticeable 
among & large portion of the Parisian population 
(a fact proved by the success of the namerous 
popular concerts) the popular opera will supply 
this want. The expenses of the mise-en-scéne 
are usually Hundreds of thou- 
sands of francs are swallowed up without profit 
either to art or to the manager to prepare pieces 
which eventually fail in pleasing the public. Is 
it necessary in the proposed Popular Opera- 
house to have such extravagance ? 
The public which, in many theatres, is contented 
with simple scenery and accessories, when it 
goes to the theatre to hear good music, will not, 
it is my opinion, be exacting on this point. It 
will especially wish to hear well-rendered music 
and well-interpreted plays, visiting other theatres 
to please their sense of the beautiful and the 


gorgeous. 

With regard tothe popular Dramatic Theatre, 

which would serve as a complement to the 

Opera-house, the Municipal Council, it 
is generally believed, will endeavour in every 
way to satisfy the intellectual claims of the 
public; it being intended to introduce several 
original features into the management, notably 
the organisation of morning performances and 
lectures. The manager of one of the most 
popular of the Paris theatres has, even as it is, 
offered to place gratuitously each Thursday 
(the French half-holiday), during the daytime, a 
certain number of seats at the disposal of the 
children of the municipal schools and their 
masters; and these conditions will be taken into 
consideration by the direction of the popular 
Opera-house and the Dramatic Theatre; and 
these seats, given to the young pupils as prizes 
for good conduct, it is expected, will serve as a 
powerful and instructive incentive to their 
study. 

Without, as we have previously remarked, 
there existing any decided similarity between 
the two projects which are at present receiving 
the attention of the theatrical worlds of France 
and England, we see the interest that, on the 
other side of the Channel, is taken in the ques- 
tion of the dramatic amusement placed at the 
disposition of the people, and the importance 
that is attached to the nature of that amuse- 
ment as a potent factor in the education of the 
masses. 

It is in this light that the advocates of the 
National Theatre in England would desire the 
question should be studied, and it forms their 
principal argument in favour of the establish- 
ment of a theatre able to place before the public 
a well-chosen and well-inte list of stock- 
pieces, and in the choice of which the popular 
taste, in lieu of controlling the announcements 
of the play-bills, may be, in part, healthily con- 
trolled. 


————_ 


The Town Council of St. Ives last week 
sage a, “he ye hg builder, borough sur- 
veyor, 7 Daniel, resigned. 
Sieve eect nts for the appoint- 
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HULL, AND ITS TRADE. 


Lavater divided men into three classes,— 
“the re , the stationary, and the pro. 
gressive,” and the same division might even 
more justly be applied to towns and ports. 
Certainly, it may be said of Hull that it belongs 
to the last-named class; for few of the ports of 
England have known such continued 
as Hull has made. Unlike some of the ports on 
the north-east coast, such as West Hartlepool, 
Middlesbrough, or Seaham, it has a and 
an antiquity, and hence it might fairly be 
assumed that the growth of the past would not 
be sustained throughout the later years, when 
newer rivals had arisen. It has changed its 
trades at times, but usually these changes have 
been in the direction, on the whole, of peg 
ment, and from generation to generation Hull 
has grown. It used to be supposed that its 
commencement as s town and port dated to 
1296, but its i in a commercial point 
of view scores of years before that date has 
been demonstrated. When the thirteenth cen- 
tury was young, the trade of Hull was exten- 
sive, and the duties received there seem to 
have been about equal to one-seventh of the 
aggregate for the whole of the kingdom. Char- 
tered at the end of that century, it had fora 
time a chequered history,—now visited by 
royalty, then devastated by flood and pestilence, 
and then besieged by a king in the civil wars. 
Great growth in its trade characterised it 
during the last century; but if we look at the 
change in a lesser jaat AS we shall better appre- 
ciate the importance of Hull as a eommercial 
centre and as a port. In 1832 the importance 
of Hull as a shipping place was established by 
the fact that 644 foreign trading vessels entered 
outwards with cargoes, and nearly double that 


_ number entered inwards with cargoes ; whilst of 


coasting vessels, with , 1,893 entered ont- 
wards, and 1,556 entered inwards. The docks 
were the Old Dock, the Humber Dock, and the 
Junction Dock. It was not a manufacturing 
town proper, though it produced sacking, sail- 
cloth, and chain-cables. It had five or six 
churches, and a score of chapels and other meet- 
ing-places for Dissenters. © population was 
estimated at 49,761 for the town and eounty of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. The town was lighted 
partly by private gas-works and partly by those 
of a company for the parish of Sculcoates. 
Letters were brought there by mail, as well as 
by packet in one or two instances. A number 
of coaches left the town, carriers were many, 
whilst the Enterprise, the Trent, the Eagle, the 
Transit, the Rockingham, and other steam. 
packets, as well as “market packets” and 
trading vessels, and “ fly boats” sailed from the 
port; but the time of railways had not arrived 
for Hull, and commerce, though on a large 
scale for that day, languished for want of fuller 
facilities of traffic and transit, which could not 
be supplied under the olden régime. 

Since that want of fuller facilities of trade 
has been supplied the railways and the 
other improvements that have been placed at 
the service of the commercial world, there has 
been a vast growth of Hnill. Its population 
may be set down as 124,120, and it is one of the 
great centres of conveyance between Great 
Britain arid the North of Europe. Its commerce 
has grown with that enlarged population, and 
it has become a wealthy and populous port; 
though its greatest adm can scarcely lay 
claim to the ion of great beauty for it. 
Its wharfs and warehouses, its great docks, its 
piers and parks, and the vast town that surrounds 
them in great degree are utilitarian in design 
and in scope. The import and ex trades, as 
well as fishing, have given to it the momentum 
that for the last few years has characterised it ; 
and the figures that show the extent of these 
will bear looking at a little in detail. Turning 
first to the cs that deal with the shipping 
and allied trades, it may be said that there is 
now & pe page eve of over 4,680 vessels with 
cargoes into > aggregate tonnage bein 
1,691,328 tons, whilst the clearances amount ‘a 
over 4,000 with In each case more 
than half the namber, and two-thirds of the 
tonnage, are steam vessels. To Hull there 
belongs the large total of 755 vessels, the 
tonnage being 170,000 tons,—larger than any 
other English port, with the exception of London 
and Liverpool. Hall is not a large shipbuilding 

; but it o— - le od bore PP owe: 
nage yearly, It is one of our largest fishing 
centres,—the boats regi under the Sea 
Fisheries Act being about 650 in number, which 





































and boys. 
The Victoria, Queen’s, Junction, Humber, and 


Albert Docks unitedly occupy nearly eighty 
acres, and near them, in the dock office, the 
Wilberforce Column, and the town-hall, are 
some of the architectural boasts of the town. 


There are, in some of the churches and chapels, 


others; and it is boasted that one of the former 
parish church in and. In 
Trinity House are portraits of men fame 
Hull will not willingly let die; whilst there are 
infirmaries, and in less pretentious buildings, 
homes for sailors’ orphans, and other similar 
institutions, testifying to the benevolence and 
the catholic spirit of the people of the great 
town on the Humber. What are the great 


is the largest 


industries of Hull? Its shipping, ite rope and 
canvass factories, iron shipbuilding, and fishing. 
It is one of our great exporting and importing 
towns. It is not a great coal-shipping port, nor 
is it likely tobe. It sends out about 600,000 
tons of coals yearly ; but, put beside the quan- 
tities sent from Sunderland, the e, or Cardiff, 
that is a very small amount. It ships occa. 
sionally boxes of tin plates, to the extent, pos- 
sibly, of 20,000 boxes yearly ; but it is one of 
the least of the export ports in this branch of 
commerce. And put beside those sent from 
Middlesbrough, the shipments of iron are small 
indeed. But of general merchandise,—of goods 
for the Baltic, for the pm countries, 
for Germany, and for other near Continental 
neighbours,—it numbers its exports by the 
thousand tons; and its imports of timber and 
provisions, and of general goods from these 
countries, are on a scale of vast magnitude. 
An idea of that magnitude cannot be readily 
gained from the mere statement of the value of 
the imports and exports; but from other sources 
some indication thereof may be drawn. Hull 
issues daily 122 money-orders at its post-office, 
and pays from 300 to 400, the amount of which 
may be stated as about 1,000/. The town hasa 
large number of public-houses,—one licensed 
house to every 250 of its population,—and there 
is a heavy drunken-rate, there being annually one 
person out of every eighty-three of its population 
taken up for drunkenness. Its tramways have 
receipts varying from 3001. to 5001. weekly ; 
and the sum received from its ferries would, in 
smaller towns and in towns less affected by 
winds and tides, be deemed fabulous. It is 
needless to give the numbers of its paupers, 
or of the patients treated at its infirmaries,— 
sufficient to state that both of poverty and of 
other ills that flesh is heir to the town has its 
fall share. 

Unquestionably, the commerceof Hull depends 
in a very large degree upon its position and 
upon its shipping industries. Its unrivalled 
position in these respects, the railway facilities 
its situation on two of our chief railways gives 
it, and the ancient repute it has acquired as a 
trading town, give it an immense advantage 
over its younger competing ports. Some of the 
latter have had, in recent years, the advantage 
which ownership in whole or part by wealthy 
railways gives, but thongh there has been in 
these no small progress, it has not been at the 
expense of Hull. It is true that that progress 
has been fluctuating ; but this is necessarily the 
case with any town which depends upon one 
industry or class of industries, though probably 
it may be said that this statement applies less 
to seaport than to inland towns. When an in- 
land town depends upon one industry, that 
dependence is complete, but when a seaport is 
dependent upon shipping, it is less often found 
that dulness affects all branches of the shipping 
industries, and the shipping commerce of all 
trades at once. In the case of the Humber port, 
it is true that it relies largely upon the trade to 
the north of Europe, and when that trade is 
generally d , the reflection of the de- 
pression is found in the trade of the port. 
Hence its commerce rises by leaps with inter- 
spersed d ions; but from generation to 


generation it is found to have largely progressed. | proof 


In the future there is no doubt that it will con- 
tinue to increase, though the ratio of that in- 
crease will be less rapid than it has been. 
Hull is the port whence a large portion of the 
populous manufacturing country to the west 
and south-west of Yorkshire can be best sup- 


plied, and hence, as the wants of the world for 


ocean carriage grow, and as the wants of that 
manufacturing district grow, and its mauufac- 
tures are dispersed over a wider field, there is 


an increased future for the common port of 


shipment. If timber is needed from the Baltic, 


give regular employment to about 2,500 men 




















or Sweden needs cotton goods, or Germany silk, 
or Russia woollen goods, Hull, as the port of 
receipt or shipment must benefit, whoever loses, 
by all these transactions. The question has 
been raised whether England’s manufacturing 
supremacy is likely to endure; but whether that 
manufacturing emer endures or not, it 
seems clear that Britain (if not the manufactory) 
will remain the mart of the world ; and retain- 
ng that character, it seems certain that her 

pping industries will flourish, and her shipping 
ports to a large extent also. As one of the 
chief of these, Hull should have a future as fair 
as its past; for it is certain that there is now a 
larger share of the carrying capacity of the 
world done by the mercantile fleet of England. 
With that increased share, the ports may look, 
after the dulness which has been known for the 
last few years, for enlarged trade,—not trade, 
perhaps, from the older Continental centres so 
much increased, but commerce drawn from a 
wider area. The expansion of that area is now 
in progress. We are opening out new fields in 
which our manufactures will be needed, and in 
the future the manufacturing districts and sea- 
ports will first benefit, 








THE NATIONAL PENNY 
BANK BUILDINGS, VICTORIA STREET. 


Tux promoters of the National Penny Bank 
are supplementing their establishments in the 
East end of London by the erection of similar 
buildings in other parts of the metropolis, and 
another branch is now in course of erection in 
Victoria-street, Westminster, the business of 


the bank being carried on in the meantime in 


temporary premises in an adjoining thorough- 


fare named Strutton-ground, to which the new 
bank has one of its frontages. 


The new building is situated on the south side 


of Victoria-street, nearly opposite the newly- 
erected residential buildings called ‘‘ Members’ 
Chambers,” and not far from the Army and 
Navy Co-operative Stores. The principal eleva- 
tion to Victoria-street is 62 ft.in height to the top 
of a bold projecting cornice and balustrade, above 


which is a high-pitched roof, the entire height 
of the elevation to the cresting surmounting the 
roof being 74 ft., and the width 46 ft. The 
elevation contains a lofty ground floor, and four 
floors above, the upper floor lighted by dormers 
in the roof. The materials are red brick, with 
dressings and ornamentation in terra-cotta, 
which is freely introduced, the whole of the 
window jambs, sills, and heads being of this 
material, as well as ornamental bands and cornices 
thrown across the face of the elevation. Above the 
third floor windows there is an enriched cornice 
ornamented with foliage and moulded figure 
heads. The ground and first and second floors have 
arched projecting three-light windows with mul- 
lions. In the centre of the ground floor there is a 
bold arched entrance in terra-cotta, 6 ft. 6 in. in 
width, which leads to the upper portions of the 
building. There is another entrance on the west 
side by which the banking-house is approached. 
At each angle of the elevation, and also in the 
central portion, projecting brick piers, sur- 
mounted by terra-cotta capitals, are carried up 
from the street-level to the top of the building. 
The return frontage in Strutton-ground is 52 ft. 
in width, and generally uniform in character 
with the Victoria-street elevation, and the 
prominent architectural features of the structure 
are in harmony with the several palatial build- 
ings in the locality. ; 

The portion of the ground-floor of the build- 
ing devoted to the banking-house has a frontage 
of 18 ft. to Victoria-street, with a depth along 
the Stratton-ground frontage of 50 ft. Parts 
of the upper portion of the building are in- 
tended to be set apart for the manager as a 
residence, whilst the remaining apartments will 
be let as residential chambers and offices. 
The bank floor and the first floor are fire- 
proof, being constructed with Dennett’s fire- 
flooring. The walls of the basement, 
which contain the strong-rooms, are also fire- 
proof, with a flooring of cement. The large 
safes and iron doors in the strong-rooms have 
been furnished by Milner’s Safe Company, who 
have likewise supplied the principal locks 
throughout the building. 

The architects are Messrs. Hennan & Harri- 
son, of Bedford-row; and the contractors are 
Messrs. Aitchison & Walker, St. John’s-wood. 
Mr. Smith is the clerk of works, and Mr. Paice 
the foreman. The total estimated cost of the 
building, when completed, is about 12,000/, 
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WATER SUPPLY AND THE DECORATION 
OF TOWNS. 


A crear deal is now being said and agitated 
about the water supply of London, and it is 
certainly not before there is need,—and good 
need,—of a something being done to make it 
what it ought to be, and doubtless one day will 
be, in so huge a city as modern London. Ithas 
been stated, even in the House of Commons, 
that not only does “pure” water affect the 
health of the whole community, but that it also 
affects its “ moral condition” ; for, without it, 
it must be ever hopeless to expect “ temper- 
ance.” It was earnestly contended that the 
millions of our population in this huge London 
should be able readily to obtain water at the 
very lowest possible cost. No one will be likely 
to dispute these dicta, so often here contended 
for. It was also urged that the all-important 
practical questions which had, and have, to 
be yet solved, are—whether the quality of 
the water now supplied is sufficiently good, 
whether the mode of supply is what it ought to 
be, and whether or no the price charged for it 
is fair and reasonable. It was also said, a little 
hastily, perhaps, that London is at present 
suffering more from the defects in the mode of 
supply than from the quality of the water sup- 
lied. However pure the water, it must needs 
be spoiled by a wrong mode of conveying and 
storing it. That this is most true, who can 
doubt, who have ever personally examined the 
cisterns and other apparatus connected with 
them through which the water is conveyed to 
the occupants of London houses? But even 
with all this before us, day by day, it may well 
be questioned whether, after all, the water 
itself, both as to quality and quantity, is not 
the most faulty, and stands the most in need of 
being inquired about and looked after. Where 
does the water come from originally, and what 
do natural and artificial appliances do for it 
respectively, before it is used ?—are mo- 
mentous questions, and worth yet a little 
further inquiry and knowing something more 
about before final decision is come to. 

In the first place, it may not be useless to yet 
once again note that London is supplied with 
its washing and drinking water alike, by no fewer 
than eight water companies, and that about one- 
half of the water so supplied comes from the 
river which flows through it, and to which it 
contributes in its turn so much. It may be of 
interest to note, for it has not in this inquiry 
been sufficiently, if at all, dwelt on, that not so 
very long ago London town was supplied for the 
purposes of drinking, at least, from quite another 
source, now all but forgotten. We allude to 
the oid-fashioned pumps over wells, which stood 
about at the corners of the streets every here 
and there, and that the water which these sup- 
plied did not come from the river. Many will, 
doubtless, remember these rough but certainly 
useful pumps, and the spring-water which they 
supplied. There are yet, in out-of-the-way spots, 
some of these pumps left, though no water, ex- 
cept in one or two instances, can be drawn from 
them. Some of the companies, it must be 
remembered, now draw their supply of water 
not from the river but from wells sunk in the 
chalk, so there is yet spring-water to be had 
somewhere in London. It is important in this 
inquiry to bear this in mind, it being recollected 
always that all water, from wherever we get 
it, originally comes from the clouds as rain- 
water, and the difference between “ river-water” 
and “spring-water” is caused by changes it 
undergoes—the work of nature herself. 

Before we proceed further, it is well to note 
one fact, for it is hardly touched on in the 
many Water-Supply Reports and Bine-Books 
which have been published. One might have 
thought that some attention would have been 
given to what may well be termed an art aspect 
of this question, for why should not so won- 
derfal and beantiful an element as water, 
for whatever purpose used, be occasionally, at 
least, in so vast a city, seen and presented to 
the eye in some artistic way, and so at least as 
not to negative the impression made on the eye 
and mind by the sight of the water when pre- 
sent? A concealed supply-pipe, a common square 
box, and & common brass tap, is all that has yet 
been done, with the exception of what is termed 
a “drinking fountain” here and there. We 
believe that in all mighty endless London but 
three fountains with flowing water—two in 
Trafalgar-square and one in the Temple, yet exist 
(the occasional sprays in Leicester-square can 
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scarcely be included); surely a strange oversight 
and neglect. It is, indeed, not a little singular, 
this absence, in so vast an extent of house-covered 
ground, of all sign of fiowing or moving water. 
We do not, of course, forget the river Thames 
itself, which, in spite of all shortcomings and 
hindrances, always looks new, and with ite daily 
tides, is never the same two hours together. A 
good deal might be said about the Thames, for 
this river flowed where it now does long before 
London was founded, or even dreamed of, and it 
is quite possible that it may yet see London 
either rebuilt or maybe its blank shores! It is 
the oldest thing we Londoners can possibly gaze 
on, and at times, small as it is, compared wi 
such mighty streams as the Ganges or the 
Mississippi, one is tempted to think it endless. 


Nature, thus far, [has given us the sight of | portan 


moving and beautiful water, so that there is a 
something at least to go by—flowing water— 
one of the most beautiful objects in nature, how- 
ever surrounded and pent in. Fountains, as we 
have hinted, might at least have been looked for, 
with water always flowing, and with basins 
sufficiently large, thus giving the idea, at least, 
of a plentiful supply. , 

In the collection of water-supply “apparatus” 
now to be seen at the Alexandra Palace, there 
is much to help in the more thoroughly scientific 
understanding of this question; but a great deal 
more yet remains to be done, and most surely, if 
artistically looked at, as we are here for the 
most part considering it. There is but the 
ordinary apparatus to be seen everywhere, all 
duly labelled, but of any new and suggestive 
art appliance in this direction, there is but a 
little, indeed. A right plentiful supply may, it 
is true, be but perhaps too readily got of what 
is termed art manufacture, in this as in all 
other directions; but what is really wanted, 
and would be, if supplied, so new and unthought 
of, is artists’ work, specially fitted and suited 
and designed and wrought for the purpose and 
place it is to serve and fill. It is this that is 
needed, and there could hardly be imagined a 
wider scope for inventive art, or a larger field 
for its exercise. Always visible, it could never 
be overlooked, and must needs, if at all worthy 
of its aim and purpose, delight all, young and 
old. Might not some of our great, but now all 
but useless, squares, be made more attractive 
and useful than they now are? Would nota 
fountain, and, say a fish-pond, be here and there 
an attractive addition to the trees and garden? 
A well of clear spring- water, away from all 
contaminating influences, certainly, in a large 
London square, in the centre of it, would add 
much to its beauty and utility: a boon to its 
inhabitants and public, providing, at least for 
the first, the best and purest of drinking water. 

It is hardly possible to overrate the import- 
ance of this subject of the water-supply of 
London, in whatever way it is regarded ; but, if 
there be one item in it of more moment than 
others, it is the necessity of providing fit and 
pleasant water for drinking. How much, indeed, 
of evil is due to the impossibility of getting 
good and palatable water it might be very 
hard to say, but that a good deal of evil comes 
of it there can be no doubt whatever. In the 
days of our fathers and grandfathers, who were 
not quite so scientific as we now are, the London 
parish pumps, built up over London wells, 
afforded an all but ample supply of drinkable 
spring-water. Some of these wells got foul, 
and away they all went in a sort of sudden 
panic. They were not all of them bad, for 
many of them, as in Hyde Park, were sunk in 
places where no possible contamination from 
sewage or drainage could have reached them. 
Might not, again, a few trials be made of a 
London well, away from drainage and cesspools, 
and of sufficient depth, so as to be beyond all 
possibility of contamination from this source ? 
—a simple pump and ample basin being all that 
is required. No water artificially purified can 
possibly ever equal the water purified and made 
palatable by nature, as in # natural spring 
when away from all contaminating influences. 
The river-water and spring-water are different 
elements almost, even as nature leaves them, 
but yet more so after the filtering processes of 
the companies, necessary as they are. Science 
teaches us, as does observation, that a river 
for the most part is the result of land surface 
drainage, the rain having no other way of quickly 
finding its way to the sea,—while springs are 
the result of the same rain but of that portion of 
it which filters through the ground and through 
the strata beneath the surface of it to the depth 
of many hundred feet at times. Thus the very 
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j earth itself is a huge natural filter, by the side 


of which, as a pure water ucer, the filters of 
the companies are but feeble substitutes. Might 
not a trial then be made here and there? Curious 
scientific tests they would most surely prove, if 
no more came them. At the pst ha 
Fulocs,, wa say neaeiees, Reeie 2: Bile rier 
boring apparatus, scattered ut grounds 
at present. It would be interesting to see this 
at work, and why not here, as at the Sydenham 
Palace, have a well of pure spring-water, with 
palatable water always ready, at least for the 
many hundreds of children who so often 
here spenda day? The water must needs be 
from contamination at a 
reasonable depth, an artesian well not being 
forgotten. We cannot but think that this im. 
t inquiry is but commenced, and that a 
great deal more would come of it if but nature 
and fine art were to be kept more constantly in 
fall view. 








THE SCOTTISH CORPORATION’S NEW 
HALL IN CRANE.COURT. 


Ir will be remembered that in November, 1877, 
the ancient|building in Crane-court, Fleet-street, 
and Fleur-de-Lys-court, which had been occu- 
pied by the Scottish Corporation as their hall 
for nearly a century,—they having purchased it 
from the Royal Society in the year 1782,—was 
completely destroyed by fire. A new hall is 
now in course of construction on the site, which 
will have three distinct yr ag he geo 
court, approached from stree other 
two Semtaae being in Fleur-de-Lys-court (on 
the east side of the new building) and cn the 
north side respectively, and reached from 
Fetter-lane. In excavating for the foundations 
considerable difficulties were met with, which 
have caused much delay in the progress of the 
building. Within the last two or three years, 
in the course of the excavations for several new 
buildings in the locality around Fleet-street and 
Farringdon-street, traces of the old Fleet-ditch 
were come upon, and the excavations for the 
new buildings we are describing afford another 
instance of the kind, a black-water ditch having 
been met with at a considerable depth. In 
consequence of this discovery it was found 

to excavate to a depth of ¥ ft. below 
the contract level, which must necessarily 
somewhat increase the estimated cost of the 
new building. The difficulty has, however, been 
surmounted, and the superstructure has already 
been carried several feet above the ground 
line, and the works are actively proceeding, 
although they have been somewhat retarded by 
unfavourable weather. 

The materials of which the building is being 
constructed are red and malm bricks with 
Ancaster stone dressings. The Crane-court 
frontage, however, will be entirely in red brick 
and Ancaster stone. Although this will be the 
principal frontage and contain the main entrance, 
it will necessarily be the narrowest, in conse- 
quence of the limited width of Crane-court. The 
three several elevations will each be about 52 ft. 
in height, containing three floors. The Crane- 
court tage will be 17 ft. wide, and will have 
a richly-carved arched entrance, deeply recessed, 
with mullion three-light windows to each floor. 
The elevation will be surmounted and orna- 
mented at each angle by oriel turrets. The 
building will be carried to a depth of 50 ft. from 
Crane-court, which will be the length of the Fleur- 
de-Lys-court frontage on the east, the width of 
the structure being 56 ft., which represents the 
length of the north frontage. The last-named 
frontage will have large bay windows in the 
centre of each floor. 

The internal arrangements of the building 
will comprise the principal apartment, a spa- 
cious hall on the floor, and as it is 


intended on certain occasions to dg ag it 
to the purposes of a chapel ; it wi 44 ft. 
by 18 ft., and 17 ft. high. The court-room, on 
the first floor, for the transaction of the business 
of the corporation, will be of like size, artistically 
decorated. In addition to the two princi 
apartments of the building just named, the 
uppermost floor will contain the officer’s apart- 
ments. It may be interesting to add that the 
old buildings which the new structure 
were designed by Sir C Wren, and 
built for the Royal Society in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. 

Professor Donaldson is the architect of the 
ne 





Ww and Mr. Hobson, of Duke-street, 
Adelphi, is the contractor, Mr.W, Chapman being 
clerk of the works. 
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WHAT MAY BE LEARNT FROM “THE 
STATISTICAL ABSTRACT.” 


Few of the Blue Books issued are of more 
importance, or deserving of closer study, 

than the “ Statistical Abstract for the United 
Kingdom.” It embodies in its 144 pages a mass 
of information in regard to the revenue, the 


Bat of all the tables contained in this Blue Book, 
none of them are more interesting than those 
which indicate the proportion per head of the 
population of taxation, consumption, and other 
details, for the facts are given so clearly that it 
is almost impossible to misunderstand them, and 
they are freed from the cloud of figures which is 
so bewildering in some of the tables. It may, 
therefore, be of interest to many to learn the 
details in regard to these matters in the United 
Kingdom,—the more especially as comparative 
tables for some years give additional value to 
the facts. The gross revenue of the United 
Kingdom is given for sixteen years, but without 
indicating the total, the change in the revenue 
may be best shown by the statement that in 
1864 it was 21. 7s. 7d. per head of the popula- 
tion, that it fell to 21. 5s. 1d. in 1866, rising to 
21. 8s. 4d. in 1870, and thence fluctuating until 
in 1878 it was 21. 9s. 2d. per head. The pay- 
ments out of the Exchequer are given without 
including those for fortifications or barracks, 
and they were at the beginning of the sixteen 
years 21. 6s. Od. per head, falling to 21. 4s. Od. per 
head in 1870, but since then they have irregularly 
risen, and for the last year the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom averaged 21. 10s. 6d. per head 
of the population. In addition to this there is 
the local taxation, which for the latest year for 
which the details are procurable, was 18s. 3d. 
per head, and it has since largely increased. 
The taxation of the kingdom was 21. 18s. 11d. 
per head at the date for which all the figures 
are procurable, and it has since been consider- 
ably increased. With this, it is unsatisfactory 
to notice that the public debt of the kingdom 
has been considerably enlarged, and that the 
local debt has enormously increased. We have 
next a proportionate table of the value of the 
imports and exports per head of the population, 
and in these there is also great fluctuation. We 
imported in 1864 goods to the value of 91. 5s. 7d. 
per head of the population; and the lowest 
amount since that time was in 1877, when the 
value was 91. 1s. 5d. per head; but that value 
rose, until, in 1877, it was 111. 15s. 10d., 
though last year it fell to 101. 18s. 3d., and is 
this year further falling. Of exports, we have 
the table for British goods only,—the foreign 
and colonial produce being excluded. Of 
British goods, then, the value of the exports was, 
in 1864, equal to 51. 8s. 4d. per head of the 
population, and it rose until, in 1873, it was 
71. 18s. 10d. per head; since then the declen- 
sion, though irregular, has been and for 
last year the proportionate value was 51. 14s. 1d. 

A most interesting table is that which shows 
the quantities of many of the chief articles 
imported and retained for consumption in the 
kingdom. Of bacon and hams we consumed, of 
imported goods, in 1864, about 3°77 lb. per head 
of the population; and the lowest amount since 
was in 1867, when the amount was only 1°92 |b. 
Since then the consumption of foreign bacon 
and hams has gone on increasing, and last year 
it was 12°60 lb. per head. Of butter there has 
been a slower and more regular increase in the 
consumption of im the average being, for 
1864, 3°94 Ib. per head of the population; and 
for last year, 5°82lb. Of cheese the same 
remark applies, the consumption of the imported 
article rising from 3°13 Ib. per head to 6:37 Ib. 
Of currants and raisins the consumption rose 
from 3°91 lb. in 1864, to 4°49 lb. last year. Of 
imported eggs we used 11°34 per head of the 
population in 1864, and last year 23°18 per head. 
In there has been a large increase, 
from 2°81 lb. per head to 28961b. Rice rose 
from 5°72 lb. per head to 13°70 Ib. in 1872; but 
has since sunk to 7‘50lb. per head, the con- 
sumption being irregular. has risen 
from Sage per to 0°29 lb. jw hoger 
coffee has fallen in ion, from 1° . per 
head to 0°97 Ib. aan wheat-flour, from 
104°26 Ib. per head in 1864, rose to 203°26 Ib. 
in 1877; but fell last year to 188'29lb. Raw 
sugar was used in 1864 to the extent of 33°80 Ib. 
per head, and last year to the extent of 48°56 Ib. ; 
whilst refined sugar rose from 3°03 Ib. per head 
in 1864 to 10°27 lb. in 1878. Of tea there is an 
increased consumption, the quantity rising from 





3 Ib. per head in 1864 to 4°66 Ib. per head last 
year. In tobacco there is a slighter increase, 
from 1:291b. per head to 1°45 lb. in the same 
years. Of wine, the consumption rose from 
0°39 gallon per head to 0°48 gallon ; of spirits, 
from 0-21 to 0°31; and of British malt, from 
1°75 bushel to 1°91 bushel per head. 

In England, in 1864, every hundred of the 
population received 2,688 letters, and there has 
been a regular increase, until now 3,698 are 
yearly received by every 100 of the population. 
In Scotland, the increase per hundred has been 
from 2,028 per 100 to 2,748; in Ireland, from 


975 per 100 to 1,419; and for the whole of the | been 


United Kingdom from 2,292 for every hundred 
to 3,237. It is here to be noticed that only 
approximate accuracy can be obtained in all 
these particulars, but that such accuracy is 
obtained seems certain, and the figures prove 
that in the important particulars named there 
is a substantial increase in the prosperity of the 
kingdom, even at a time of unparalleled com- 
mercial depression. It is true that in one other 
matter for which the gross but not the propor- 
tionate details are given,—the pauperism of the 
country,—there is shown to be an increase, but 
even this is not so large as might have been 
expected, and in all the indications of en 
wealth, of greater railway facilities, and of 
increased use thereof, there is a large growth 
even in the past few years. It is true that our 
commerce in the past year or two has shown signs 
ef shrinkage in some important branches, but 
looked at over the fifteen or sixteen years for 
which tables are given in the “ Statistical Ab- 
stract,” it is to be clearly seen that there is a 
vast growth in the United Kingdom. Not only is 
this shown in trade, but in population, in traffic, 
in enlarged use of luxuries, and in all the 
essentials and incidentals of increased prosperity. 
A pessimist view has of late prevailed as re- 
gards the future of the commerce and the 
general prospects of the country; but there is 
little to support such a view in the bulky Blue 
Book from which we have drawn these details. 
On the contrary, there are signs of continued 
growth at a rate which could scarcely be 
expected to be maintained; and the temporary 
check to that growth, looked at from this point 
of view, must be held to be a blessing in 
disguise. The future of the United Kingdom 
cannot with truth be said to be an unclouded 
one, for our manufacturing supremacy is assailed, 
and in some branches it is evident that the 
increased competition and the heavy import 
duties put on by some countries tell against us ; 
but our buying and selling, and our conveyance 
of goods by sea especially, is continually in- 
creasing ; and whilst we may not retain so large 
a share of the manufactures of the globe, we 
shall in all probability continue to make England 
the mart, and its ships, toa very large extent, 
the common carriers of the world. 








EARLY CUSTOMS PERPETUATED BY 
LATE DESIGNS. 


Ar the Sheffield meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, a paper was read by Dr. Phené, on 
“ Evidence of Early Historic Events and Pre- 
historic Customs by perpetuation of design in 
art and manufactures in later, and even in 
present, times.” The reader admitted, in the 
outset, the difficulty of the subject, which he 
thought had not yet been opened. The sources 
of information were few, and the researches 
were consequently not to be pursued con- 
tinuously, but caught up in other investigations 
as they occurred. He thought a large amount 
of matter was dormant in the hands of other 
inquirers, which, when a distinct channel was 

iven to it, would arise in discussion, and be 
‘ound of great interest. As the further we go 
back in time, the more difficult it is to identify 
causes or to determine events, he proposed to 
give such evidence as he had collected inversely, 
and beginning at the present to work gradually 
into the past, as by investigating familiar and 
existing examples, the more remote might, when 
brought forward, appear less confused by the 
mists of time. He selected first the works of 
ordinary artisans, and took as an example the 
carpenter and joiner of the present day. He 
pointed out that in Western Europe all their 

i work was made in a rectangular 
manner; ordinary doors and windows, for 
instance, were shown not only to be so formed, 
but designs and sections alike always produced 
that which the artisan had never contemplated 
as a part of his work, but which he unthinkingly 
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perpetuated from his forefathers, viz. the 
emblem of the faith of Europe,—the Cross. It 
would not do to say this was the result of the 
simplest mode of construction, because in Asia, 
and even in Eastern Europe, it was argued with 
the same persistency that a curve was not 
only the most beautiful but the easiest and 
simplest form of construction. Of course, 
the force of habit is great, and the artisan 
working continually in curved work finds 
it much easier than one only accustomed 
to the square. But the work in India, 
whether in plain solid work, such as had 
m taken as an example for Europe, or the 
delicate metal-work, was always curved or 
interlaced; and the old religion of India was 
that of the serpent. In Persia the circular was 
always contending with the curved and the 
undulating design, and the contending religions 
there were the sun and serpent. In Turkey, the 
designs, as for instance of the dome of a mosque, 
were formed of a series of crescents, by omit- 
ting the intermediate ones of which separate 
crescents existed, which appeared hardly capable 
of producing the design. Every Turkish article, 
even to the oar and scimitar, was formed of 
more than one crescent, and the Christian 


larged | sword was as great a contrast as the French 


window. Gothic and Byzantine work had been 
introduced among the artisans of Europe, but it 
had failed to grow upon the soil, and was clearly 
exotic. The reader gave evidence that these 
arts were introduced by the Templars, the most 
cultivated men of their day, but notoriously 
given to the old Pagan faiths, and who met 
with symbols of the old faith of their Pagan 
forefathers in their contact with Orientals. He 
considered there was abundant evidence from 
their design to attribute all interlaced work, and 
the sculptured stones of Britain and Ireland, to 
the influence and designs of the Templars. 
They all perpetuated, directly or indirectly, the 
form of the mt. The author then examined 
the art of pre-Christian Rome,—not in Rome 
itself, but in the countries where such art was 
significant of matters connected with them,—in 
Gaul, Britain, the Campania, and elsewhere. 
In special countries, and even in particular 
districts of those countries, the grand object 
of Pagan Roman sculpture was the serpent 
or dragon. For example, the works of this 
class in Provence were abundant; but though 
more and better preserved Roman remains 
were to be found of the same date in Langue- 
doc, as at Nimes, there was no indication of 
the serpent. Other emblems, used as standards 
by Gauls and Teutons, were profusely shown in 
some of the early Roman sculptures in Provence, 
but they were nowhere perpetuated, showing 
that the great emblem,—the greatest of their 
standards and, no doubt, therefore, their chief 
deity,—was the dragon. It was even adopted 
by the Popes in their dealings with Gaul, and in 
one notable instance they used only two 
emblems,—the eagle of Pagan Rome and the 
dragon of Gaul,—and gave equal honour and 
position to both, as a compliment to the people 
of both countries, showing that these emblems 
of nationality were retained irrespective of the 
new faith. He had referred so much to the 
serpent or dragon simply because it was the 
most prominent object. The whole district he 
was treating of was dragonesque. He had 
lately officiated himself at a great dragon cere- 
mony, in which the clergy of the district took 
the chief part. In this case cakes in the form of 
the dragon were distributed. When the cere- 
many is abolished the form of these cakes will 
not be understood. All the ordinary loaves of 
the district were formed like sections of a 
creeping thing like a caterpillar. Nothing 
of the sort existed in the adjoining districts. 
The dragon was only appeased by the 
death of children. These things strongly 
pointed to immolation to a serpent deity. 
There were many other examples he could 
from want of time only enumerate. The 
schoolboy notches on a stick the number of 
runs at cricket; in doing so he perpetuates 
the old custom of the Exchequer. The baker 
of Brittany still notches a stick for the number 
of loaves he sells you, instead of making a bill. 
This was, no doubt, a very old custom amongst 
the Gauls, and he (Dr. Phené) discovered in the 
former temple of Triptolemus, near Eleusis, 
two disused columns, the flutings of which, 
though rude and very ancient, gave the number 
of days of the week and month, in fact formed 
a lunar calendar. Our schoolboys and Breton 
bakers of to-day had no idea they were per- 





petuating these ancient customs. 
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The disc found on the forehead of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s cow’s-head, or Hera, had been per- 
petuated by Greek sculptors, apparently with- 
out the meaning, and had subsequeatly been 
represented merely by the concentric form the 
hair of a cow or bull takes on the forehead ; the 
exhumation of this antique showed it to have a 
special meaning. In the Persian mace he pro- 
duced, the cow’s horns were gilt, showing, 
though the meaning had been lost, that the 
horns were those of the moon. This agreed also 
with the horns of Schliemann’s Hera. In a 
bronze head of Isis he (Dr. Phené) had lately 
found, the crescent was between the cow’s 
horns, and this was evidently the original 
emblem from which the Mahommedans of to- 
day derived their crescent and star ; instead of 
giving a double crescent, as the horns and 
crescent if perpetuated would have done, they 
introduced the star; but your Mahommedan, 
although scrupulous in praying at sunrise and 
sunset, would repudiate the idea that he wor- 
shipped Astarte as Isis, and does not know that 
he uses the special symbol of these deities. The 
success of Mahommed was, no doubt, greatly 
attributable to this emblem, as all these scat- 
tered worshippers, finding their own deity 
debased, gathered round his standard. This 
emblem was, as he pointed out last year, found 
in Ireland, on a cow’s head, of which he gave 
an illustration. 

He exhibited a tile from the monastery at 
Patmos; it had three serpents,—everything at 
Patmos had three serpents. He also exhibited 
a horse from Troy; no child at Troy would be 
content without a horse for a toy; it was the 
old Trojan horse of the Iliad, which was shown 
by an antique bronze horse found in the plains 
of Argos, of exactly the same shape. A water- 
jug from Ephesus, made in that locality alone, 
was as much inthe form of Diana of Ephesus as 
Dr. Schliemann’s jugs were of Hera, and modern 
jugs gave the form of the latter. A large 
italian water-jug he had represented the sun 
and serpent, without any intention of the maker, 
but evidence of their worship abounded in the 
loeality. 





ST. OSWALD’S SCHOOLS, ELLESMERE, 
SALOP. 
SCHOOLS AT DENSTONE AND LANCING. 

Tue ‘“corner-stone” of the new buildings 
was laid on the 5th ult. by the Earl and 
Countess Brownlow, ona site purchased on easy 
terms from his lordship close to the town of 
Ellesmere. Its situation is elevated, and com. 
mands a magnificent view over the Welsh hills. 
The school will be for 500 “ lower middle-class” 
boys. It belongs to the parent society of Lancing 
College, and will be similar in its terms and 


arrangement to the school at Ardingley, in| begun 


Sussex, and is attached to the Midland county 
centre at present located at Denstone, under 
Provost Lowe. 

The foundations and basement of a large 
portion have been already executed! by Messrs. 
Bowdler Bros., of Shrewsbury, and the contracts 
for the superstructure of this portion will 
shortly be arranged. The plan is on the quad- 
rangular system. The upper and lower dining- 
halls, with complete offices and laundries, will 
now be built, as well as portions of the quad- 
rangles, providing accommodation for 250 boys, 
masters, &c. 

The material of the buildings is brick, with 
dressings of Cefn stone, the style being kept 
very simple. 

At Denstone, the corner-stone of the new 
chapel of St. Chad’s School was laid by Sir 
Percival Heywood, bart., on the 29th July. The 
dimensions are on @ large and dignified scale. 
The sanctuary is apsidal, and will be vaulted 
with stone, with a tower on each side, finished 
with low stone spires. These towers will form 
chapels on the ground floor (for use in the 
holidays, &c.); the three open by arches into 
the nave, in which the stalls and benches will 
be arranged facing each other. The ante-chapel 
will have an upper story opening by arches into 
the chapel. The whole will be built and faced 
inside and outside with Alton stone. The works 
at present are being executed by Mr. Ford, of 
Uttoxeter. 

At Lancing College the society is engaged 
in extensive works, to which Mr. D. M. Gibbs is 
@ liberal contributor. The school quadrangle 
(the westernmost one) is now being pushe for. 
ward. On ite east side is a of boys’ 
studies and reading-rooms for the Felluws’ and 
boys’ libraries. On the north side is the new 


great school-room (ranning northwards), with 
its gable in the centre of this side. It is joined 
to the other buildings by cloisters with rooms 
above. In the centre, projecting into the quad- 
rangle, is a lofty octagonal two-story porch with 
& pyramidal roof; the upper story opens into 
and forms part of the gallery of the school-room. 
On each side of the school-room, and opening 
into it directly, are six class-rooms, each 20 ft. 
by 16 ft. The school-room itself is 108 ft. long 
by 34 ft. wide mee ek rm — — of = 
elled ceiling. It is li y stone 
Sanne tn on each side, up to the sills of 
which will be oak panelling. ; ; 

On the east side of the school-room is being 
built a quadrangle, on a lower level, with an 
arcaded cloister round it extending to the 
new gymnasium, where will be built the labo- 
ratory and racquet-court. 

But little progress (owing to the severe 
winter) has been made with the great upper 
chapel (the lower chapel or crypt being now 
used); bat at the eastern end the walls and 
buttresses are carried up to the springing of the 
aisle windows. All this work is in local sand- 
stone ashlar; but the other buildings are in 
flint, with dressings of Caen and sandstone. 

The works at the various schools are being 
executed under the college architects, Messrs. 
Carpenter & Ingelow; Mr. Garland being clerk 
of works at Ellesmere, and Mr. Knight at 
Lancing. 








THE BERLIN “ZEUGHAUS.” 
A NEW MUSEUM OF ARTILLERY AND MILITARY 
ENGINRBERING. 

Tue recent excursion of the Berlin Society of 
Architects included a visit to the “ Zeughaus,” 
or Armoury. We might almost call it the 
“Tower” of Berlin, if there were not such a 
great difference in the respective ages of that and 
the London building, the Berlin edifice being, 
comparatively speaking, a modern erection. We 
take from the Deutsche Bauwzeitung the following 
data respecting the new works in progress 
there. They permit a good insight into the 
arrangements of the future Museum of Artillery 
and Military Engineering, into which the old 
Zeughaus is being converted. The additions on 
the ground story are nearly completed. The 
various rooms will be in a very simple style, the 
chief effort of decoration having been concen- 
trated on the railings separating the vestibule 
from the rooms, which are of artistically 
wrought ironwork. The floor of the ground- 
story is of fluted Mettlach tiles. The vaulting 
of the old erection has been retained. In the 
interior court, to be covered with glass, and 
which will form the stair vestibule of the con- 
verted building, the works have been just 
The drawings and models show, how- 
ever, that the glass roof will have the form of 
a large surbased spherical vault, resting upon 
consoles raised on the court walls, and divided 
in the centre by two pairs of trussed girders 
intersectiag each other. The novelty of the 
design, conditioned by the peculiar construction 
of the old building, as well as the intention 
of attempting an artistic employment of iron, 
cause its erection to be looked forward 
to with some interest. The stairs are 
to rise in two gently sloping flights to the 
first floor. Beneath them provision is made, 
besides the lobby leading to the back wing of 
the building, for cloak-rooms. It is intended to 
place in the court the figures of two lansquenets 
at the entrance to the staircase, and a colossal 
statue of Germania. But as the keystones of 
the court windows, being masks, would produce 
a disagreeable contrast with such statuary, it is 
expected that a change will be made. In the 
upper story, which has been vaulted, the works 
are nearly all so far progressed as to leave only 
matters of decorative detail to be completed. 
In the three wings of the front, where the 
museum of arms is to be placed, the decorations 
are very simple. The plastered vaulting and 
walls, slightly enliven-d by stucco ornaments, 
are to be coloured in various shades of grey. 
The only decoration proper, as far as it will not 
be produced by the objects exhibited, will con- 
sist of a number of bronzed portrait-buste, placed 
in medallions sunk in the walls. 

Least advanced of all the works in 
is the great hall in the rear of the building, 
lighted by a skylight, the old windows having 
all been closed up. This room is intended as a 
hall of glory of the Prussian army, and will be 
rich in decorative and historic frescoes and 





statues. Ite effect, when completed, it is stated, Ii 


will be magnificent, such as Berlin, with all its 
— buildings and halls, cannot at present, 
boast of. 








NEW BUILDINGS AT MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’ HALL. 


Meecnant Tayiors’ Hatt is at present 
undergoing a very considerable enlargement by 
the erection of an extensive new block of 
buildings on a site between the present hall in 
Threadneedle-street and Cornhill, from which last 
named thoro there will be an entrance to 
the enlarged building, in addition to the present 
entrance in Threudneedle-street. The new build- 
ings consist of Gothic structures in Portland 
and York stone, one portion having a frontage 
to the west and the other to the north, and 
both overlooking the banquetting-hall and 
the garden area adjoining. The buildings 
are about 50 ft. in height to the 
ridge of a high-pitched roof, and in addi- 
tion to the basement contain two floors, with 
dormers in the roof forming a third story. 
The north block is 60 ft. in length, the elevation 
having rich Gothic tracery windows, with a 
massive bay window, in four divisions, in the 
centre of the ground floor. The block facing 
the west is generally uniform in its architectural 
character with that on the north side, and both 
blocks are connected with the existing building 
by a spacious corridor on the ground floor 6 ft. 
in width. 

The ground floor of the north block containg 
the waiting-room, immediately adjoining the 
large banquetting-room in the present building, 
also a committee-room, together with the court- 
room, & spacious apartment, 37 ft. by 24 ft., 
which is intended to be richly decorated. From 
the north block the corridor leads to the west 
portion of the building, which contains the 
assembly -room and library, a handsome 
apartment, 32 ft. by 20 ft., and which has 
a large Gothic bay window uniform with that 
in the court-room. On this floor there is also a 
luncheon-room and several other apartments. 
The first floor contains a number of dressing- 
rooms and retiring-rooms for the use of the 
guests on festive occasions, together with 
apartments to be occupied by the butler. 
The two upper floors likewise contain several 
bed and dressing-rooms. The basement contains 
the kitchen offices, and work-rooms, &c. 

The entrance to the new building from Corn- 
hill is through White Lion-court. 

The buildings have been designed by Mr. 
T’Anson, the Company’s architect, and their 
estimated cost is about 22,0001. Mr. George 
Shaw, of Earl-street, Westminster, is the con- 
tractor; and Mr. Biven is clerk of the works. 








A PUNIC INSCRIPTION. 

THE mi priest, M. Delattre, who is 
intrusted with the care of the chapel of St. Louis, 
at Carthage, has discovered a fragment of a 
Panic inscription in that town. He at once 
took a cast of this treasure and forwarded it. 
to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres in Paris. Here it was submitted to 
M. Ernest Renan, who considered that the 
inscription related to the tariff of the sacrifices. 
At Marseilles there is a similar relic. The Com. 
mittee on Semitic Inscriptions possesses several 
similar inscriptions, and considers that the new 
discovery forms part of the monument of which 
Mr. Davis found a fragment. In any case we 
have now yet another link which will help to 
recall the history and customs of the past. 








Ancient Earthwork.—The earthwork of 
Castle Neroche, which looks down from its lofty 


Penselwood, not far from Wincanton, a primeval 
British metropolis, defended by lofty earth. 
works, and exhibiting within its fortified area 
those conical hollows which are so well known 
to antiquaries as the bases of primeval dwell- 
ings is also in process of destruction. This 
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PRIEST'S DOOR, CAVENDISH CHURCH, SUFFOLK. 





“PRIEST'S DOOR,” CAVENDISH CHURCH, 
SUFFOLK. 


Tue pretty little doorway represented in our 
engraving, is @ pleasing example of Perpen- 
dicular work, and is also an instance of the 
freedom with which that style was treated by 
the ancient builders in East Anglia. The double 
label and the small battlemented ornament are 
to be found im other Suffolk and Norfolk 
churches, though not treated quite in the same 
way as at Cavendish. Cavendish forms one of 
that noble group of Perpendicular churches 
existing in the south-west of Suffolk, close to 
the Essex borders. Within a space of some ten 
miles are to be seen the magnificent churches of 
Lavenham, Long Melford, Clare, and Cavendish, 
while those of Stoke-by-Nayland, Hadleigh, and 
Bures are close at hand, and the splendid 
Norman church and castle of Castle Heding- 
ham are just over the Essex border. The 
whole architecture of this district is remark- 
ably beautiful, and the flint-work is not to be 
equalled anywhere else in England. 

The churches abound in fine screen-work, 
stalls, and fine roofs, while some of them possess 
rare fragments of stained glass and wall paint- 
ing. Many of the houses at Lavenham and 
Long Me are most interesting examples of 
fifteenth and sixteenth-century timber work. 
Some of the farmhouses in the neighbourhood of 
Great Yeldham, Toppesfield, and Guestingthorpe, 
are as old as the sixteenth century, and one or 
two possess halls surrounded by Gothic panelling 
(one of these we may possibly illustrate). There 
is @ singular fact about the churches in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and the parts of Essex adjoining Suffolk ; 
—it is that they contain more ancient furniture, 
decorative painting, rood - screens, reredoses, 
font-covers, stained glass, and sculpture, than 
tbe churches in any other part of England, yet, 





strange to say, this was the very head-quarters 
of Puritanism, which seems to support our 
belief, often expressed, that the Puritans have 
been charged with a good deal of destruction 
for which they are not answerable ; it is other- 
wise very difficult to account for this remarkable 
fact. 








CALLAN PARK HOSPITAL FOR THE 
INSANE, SYDNEY. 

Tue site selected for this hospital consists of 
an extensive area known as the Garryowen 
Estate, comprising 100 acres, purchased by 
the Government some ago for the pur- 
pose. It is about three miles and a half from 
Sydney, approached by the Parramatta and 
Balmain roads, to the latter of which it has a 
large frontage. The ground slopes in a westerly 
direction to the waters of Long Cove, a branch 
of the Parramatta River, to which the land has 
also an extensive frontage. It commands mag- 
nificent panoramic views of the river referred to, 
embracing Hunter’s Hill, Gladersville, Spectacle, 
Cockatoo and Goat Islands, and in the distance 
the Blue Mountains. The plans for the build- 
ings represented in our engraving have been 
designed and prepared by Mr. James Barnet, 
colonial architect. 

The main design of the building is adapted 
from that for the new asylum for the county of 
Kent, at Chartham, England, of which Messrs. 
Giles & Gough were the architects. Considerable 
alterations have, however, been made in in- 
ternal arrangements, and a large verandah 
space has been added to meet the requirements 
of the climate of New South Wales. 

The accommodation for patients is in two 
divisions, one for males and one for females, 
separated by the central and administrative 
offices. An equal number of each sex are pro- 





vided for, and the arrangements for each are 
similar in all essential points. Each division con- 
sists of three distinct parts :— 

1. A large block placed near the administra- 
tive offices and the medical officers’quarters, 
and consisting of two wards,—one for the sick 
and the other for the recent and acute cases,— 
both of which classes require special attention 
and supervision. 

2. Three pavilions or wards connected with 
the rest of the hospital by verandahs or cor- 
ridors for the violent and noisy, the convalescent. 
and working patients, and patients of an inter- 
mediate class. 


8. Three detached cottages, each ‘to contain 
sixteen patients, for the quiet and convalescent, 
and for patients who have been in a better posi- 
tion in life. 

In addition it is proposed to place a spare 
room in the gate-lodges and in the cottages for 
gardener, &c., by which means six convalescent 
male patients will be comfortably lodged. 

The total accommodation may be set down as 
under, viz. :— 


In main block and three pavilions, divided as 


follows,— 
In ward for sick..................... 52 
In ward for acute cases 55 
Intermediate ward ............... 65 
Ward for excited and noisy .. Kisesi 35 
Ward for quiet and convalescent 75 
2 of each............ = 564 
In special cottages.............cesceee 96 
In gate-lodges  ...........csecceesenees 6 
Total........ ‘ 666 


The buildings are two storied throughout, 
except at the ends of the pavilions, where they 
rise to three stories. The accommodation con- 
sists of day-rooms and dormitories, and the 
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whole of the day or living-rooms are on the 
ground floor. The first floor and the small 
second floor are devoted entirely to dormitory 
accommodation. The number of single rooms is 
162. Of these 140 are ordinary single rooms, 
twelve are panelled, and eight padded for acute 
cases and others requiring special treatment. 
There are in addition two single rooms for the 
temporary isolation of special and infectious dis- 
eases. The proportion of single rooms bears, there- 
fore, a proportion of about one-fourth to the total 
accommodation. This is somewhat larger than 
has been considered necessary in some modern 
asylums, but special circumstances have deter- 
mined the adoption of this proportion. The 
hospital will be a metropclitan one, and the 
proportion of admissions to the whole resident 
population, and the number of acute cases 
requiring separate sleeping-rooms, is therefore 
likely to be large. In the directions to archi- 
tects issued by the English Commissioners in 
Lunacy it is stated that the proportion of single 
rooms need not exceed one-fourth, and the com- 
missioners have raised objections in some cases 
where the proportion provided has not been 
more than one-fifth. 

The associated dormitories, including the 
rooms at the gate-lodges, will accommodate 504 
patients. They vary considerably in size ; twelve 
are arranged for three patients each. The 
largest dormitories will not hold more than an 
average of fifteen patients, with the exception 
of one in the convalescent wards of both male 
and female divisions, which will accommodate 
twenty-eight. 

The space allowed in the associated dormitories 
is, for the sick and bedridden cases, 1,000 cubic 
feet each, or a full 80 superficial feet, and for 
ordinary cases 600 cubic or 50 superficial feet. 
This is the amount of space set forth by the 
English Commissioners in Lunacy as essential. 

The day-rooms will afford, on an average, 
26 superficial feet to each patient. This is much 
less than the proportion considered necessary in 
England, and insisted on in all plans submitted 
to the English Lunacy Commissioners, who 
consider that 48 ft. should be the minimum; 
but it is deemed sufficient in this climate, where 
the patients pass a large proportion of every 
day in the open air, and, as a rule, use the day- 
rooms only in boisterous weather, and it is 
supplemented by a very large amount of 
verandah accommodation, which, as a rule, is 
more pleasant and more wholesome than indoor 
rooms. The corridors on the upper floor are 
also available as day-space in an emergency, 
but are not likely to be often required. Each 
ward or pavilion contains lavatories on both 
floors, whick are to be fitted with one bath in 
each ; a ward kitchen or scullery on the ground- 
floor, store-rooms, and rooms for attendants, 
which are so placed as to command fall views 
of the dormitories and day-rooms. 

A general dinirg-room for each sex has been 
provided near the kitchen, and which will seat 
about three-fourths of the total number of patients, 
quite as many as can be ordinarily permitted to 
take their meals together; the remainder, con- 
sisting of the sick, epileptic, and excited, will 
dine in the wards. Between the dining-room is 
a large hall for religious service, for amuse- 
ments, and for the general gatherings which 
will be held periodically. The arrangement of 
the dining and amusement rooms has been taken 
from the new asylum at Whittingham, in Lanca- 
shire, which was mainly designed by Mr. Holland, 
the medical superintendent. A large general 
bath-room, for the ordinary weekly or bi-weekly 
ablutions of the patients, is provided in both the 
male and female divisions, so placed as to be 
readily accessible from all the wards. In con- 
nexion with this are a Turkish bath, a service 
of shower-baths, and the necessary medicated 
baths. 

The accessory buildings comprise kitchen and 
all necessary offices, bakehouse, flour store, 
Cining-rooms for attendants and nurses, store. 
rooms for clothing, provisions, &c., laundry, 
carpenters’, painters’, tailors’, and shoemakers’ 

shops, shed for bricklayers, sewing-rooms, 
stables, cart-sheds, and mortuaries, together 
with residences for all the officers whose duties 
require them to be more or less constantly on 
the premises. In the central block provision is 
made for medical consulting-room, library, and 
pathological museum, and there are also rooms 
for the accommodation of students in psycholo. 
gical medicine, which will form part of the pro- 
fessional course of instruction on the esta- 
blishment of @ medical school in connexion with 
the University of Sydney. Attached to each 





ward or pavilion is an airing-yard which is sur- 
rounded on three sides by verandahs or covered 
ways, whilst on the fourth side the wall is sank 
in a “ha-ha,” and so allows a full and uninter- 
rupted view of the country around. The build- 
ings have been so arranged that the whole of 
the wards in the female division, and three out 
of five in the male division, command beautiful 
views of the harbour, and a distant view ex- 
tending to the Blue Mountains. Sf 

The general recreation grounds in both divi- 
sions, which are in front of, and somewhat 
below the airing-yards, and can be reached from 
them, also command an extensive and varied 
view, and along the boundaries of these and 
opening on tothem the cottages for convalescent 
patients will be placed. 








NEW BUILDING FOR THE 
MANCHESTER HOUSEHOLD STORES. 


Tue premises in Albert-square, where the 

business has hitherto been carried on, have been 
found too contracted and inconvenient for the 
increasing operations of the association, and 
about eighteen months ago the directors en- 
trusted to Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, 
architects, of Manchester, the duty of designing 
and carrying out suitable erections for the 
special purposes required upon an eligible plot 
in what was then called Lower King-street, but 
is now King-street West. The space of ground 
covered by the buildings is about 1,300 square 
yards in all, 300 yards of which, at the end 
furthest from Deansgate, are devoted to the 
purposes of an hotel, as it was deemed advisable 
to make use of the licence which attached to 
the site. The hotel is to be let to a suitable 
tenant. 
The style of architecture adopted in the 
entire erection is Italian, and the principal 
frontage in King-street West is five stories in 
height, the lower portion being of Yorkshire 
stone, and the upper story of brickwork, inter- 
mixed with stone dressings. The elevations are 
characterised by a somewhat novel arrangement 
of the windows. 

The main entrance to the household stores, 
at the angle formed by King-street West and 
Southgate, is octagonal in plan, with three 
semicircular-headed doorways of handsome 
treatment, surmounted by stone cornice and 
pediment. This feature of the design is carried 
upwards to a steep octagonal slated roof and 
lofty flagstaff. The entrance vestibule is floored 
with marble concrete, which, with the German 
tiles and marble concrete on the wall of the 
entrance to the hotel, have been supplied by 
Messrs. Patteson. The first floor, entering from 
the street, is devoted to the department of 
groceries, provisions, wines and spirits, fancy 
stationery, leather goods, packing, delivery, &c. 
The second floor is appropriated to drapery, 
drugs, boots, shoes, &c., and in this story are the 
business offices, also the waiting and refresh- 
ment rooms for ladies. The third story will be 
used for brushes, iron and other 
branches, as may be found expedient. A kitchen 
and offices are arranged on the top floor for the 
cooking and supplying of meals for the whole of 
the employés in the establishment. The delivery 
of goods has been provided for by a covered 
loading area, running lengthwise along Back 
Bridge-street, provided with sliding doors to all 
departments. The lifting of heavy articles will 
be effected by one of Messrs. E. T. Bellhouse & 
Co.’s hydraulic table-heists, by means of which 
goods can be lowered from the covered cartway 
to the cellar story, and can be otherwise avail- 


total lift being 35 ft., and the size of moving 
table 6 ft. by 4 ft.6in. It is on the same prin- 
ciple as the hydraulic press; a ram of 1°4 in. 
diameter rises in a cast-iron cylinder, into which 
the water from the street mains is admitted as 
the moving power. The valve apparatus for 
regulating the upward or downward motions is 
so arranged as to be used from any floor, or 
from the table itself. The ram and table are 
counterbalanced by weights. The other appli- 
ances for raising and lowering consist of a 
hand-rope hoist made by Messrs. A. Woodward 
& Co., and another similar one removed from 
the old premises, also a pair of inclined plane 
gantries, by which heavy casks are adroitly 
lowered. Inthe department of power may be 
mentioned three of Messrs. J. Bailey & Co.’s 
water motors, on the horizontal cylinder prin- 
ciple, worked from the street mains, which are 





to drive the machinery for chopping and grind- 


able for raising or lowering for four stories, the | i 
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ing sugar, grinding coffee and rice, fruit-dressing, 
and other p 
The cast-iron columns and beam-boxes su 

porting the various beams and floors are e 
into ventilating shafts, being continued through 
the reof by galvanised iron flues and ventilating 
cowls attached thereto. Each beambox is of 
novel construction, the sides having openings 
through which the current of vitiated air from 
the various rooms is conducted upwards through 
the hollow of the columns. We are told that 
this is a suggestion of a director. Other 


F 


The heating apparatus is on the principle 
distribution of hot water in small wrought-iron 
pipes, and Mr. Renton Gibb, of Liverpool, has 
executed this work. 

Messrs. Neill & Sons are the general con- 
tractors for the buildings and for the fi 
and fixtures; and the sub-contractors are :— 
Mr. P. Hodkinson, brickwork; Messrs. Ellis 
Hinchcliffe, masonry ; Messrs. ; 
ironwork; Mr. H. Lightfoot, plumbing and 
glazing; Mr. George Kirkley, slating; and Mr. 
Harwood, plastering and painting. Mr. Edward 
Wood has acted as clerk of works. 

The establishment was opened for use on 
Monday, September Ist. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


WE are pleased to note that the construction 
of railways in Tanis is progressing. In the 
abstract, this is a great advantage; but, at the 
same time, we may suggest that this end may 
perhaps be achieved without the destruction of 
an old and historical bridge. M. Charles Tissot, 
the Minister representing the French Republic 
at the Court of Athens, has profited by a recent 
holiday to travel through Tunis, discovering 
many old ruins and collecting thirty inscriptions ; 
four out of the number being considered of great 
im ce. One of these inscriptions gives 
nformation as to the epoch when Trajan built 
the bridge of Simetta Colonia. It is upon the 
ruins of this bridge that the railway contractors 
have been trespassing. They are in want, it 
appears, of 2,000 cubic métres of stone, and 
have recklessly helped themselves from the 
ruins of the bridge, and this without displaying 
the least care for the preservation of the ancient 
inscriptions and the archwological interest of 
the old structure. In vain M. Tissot protested 
against this Vandalism; the utmost concession 
he could obtain was that the inscriptions should 
in future be either preserved or copied before 
they are used for the building of the railway. 
This incident, however, suggests curious and 
speculative contrasts. In the railway itself we 
have the most typical emblem of the present, 
of nineteenth-century civilisation ; but the fact 
that the line should be constructed in Tunis 
points distinctly to the great work of the future, 
the opening out of the African continent ; while, 
finally, the old historical stones that recal the 
road-building propensities of the great Roman 
emperor are impressive mementoes of the past. 











THE COMPTON GIFFORD DRAINAGE 
SCHEME. 

To the scheme lately initiated for draining the 
tything of Compton Gifford into the Laira, a 
petition setting forth strong objections to the 
course has been very generally signed by resi- 
dents and house-owners of Laira and Crabtree 
for presentation to the Plympton Sanitary 


is dry at low water. 
it scarcely necessary to point out to you the 
highly deleterious effects this must 


uce on 
the health of the residents in Laira and Crab- 
tree, and the injury which must arise there- 








Torquay.—The new railway station at Tor- 





quay is finished. It is a handsome structure. 
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expross instruction to competitors that their 
plans shoz!d be framed with a view to the ob- 
servance of the express injunction to the Con- 
servators by the Epping Forest Act (inter alia) 
to preserve the natural aspect of the forest. read in the various sectional meetings of the 

In the remarks with which I am about to| British Association at Sheffield, most likely to 
conclude this communication, grateful as I am | interest our readers :— 


of the forest, I am desirous of not being charged Buddhist Remains in Jellalabad. 
withjindulging in carping criticism. But when| InSection E, Geography, Mr. William Simpson, 
I come to canvass the probability of the views | the well-known artist veel travelled Po pte 
broadly expressed in your article (added to with | the world for the Illustrated London News, read 
all humility by myself) being adopted, I am not | a paper on Buddhist remains in the Jellalabad 
at present too sanguine, as there is already} region. He gave a list of the larger groups. 
evidence of the danger of the forest being dealt | One point, he said, was apparently clear, that 
with in a piecemeal, nay, peddling and incon-|in the Buddhist period the population of the 
gruous manner. Jellalabad Valley must have been much more 
With my interest in the forest I am watchful | numerous than at present, and that the area of 
of all that transpires with regard to it; and | cultivation must have been also more extensive. 
therefore had noted, as soon as it was publicly | The topes were large and elaborate architectural 
made known, that the Corporation had sanctioned | structures, and the author believes the same 
the (as it at once struck me) incongruity of| might be said of the monasteries; for the 
the placing of a modern hotel in one of the most | explorations produced sculptures and plaster 
“ natural” parts of the forest, and not only this, | figures in great quantities, which had been all 
but the placing it cheek-by-jow] with the genuine | painted with bright colours, and in many cases 
antique piece of brick and mortar (and timber, | thickly gilt. The wealth necessary to construct 
lath, and plaster, to be precise), Queen Eliza- | such a mass of buildings, as well as the mainte- 
beth’s Lodge. nance of them and the large population of 
Recently I made a day’s outing in the forest, | monks who lived in these places, must have 
entering it from the new Chingford station of| been great. The scanty number of people 
the Great Eastern Railway, and found that the|in the region at this day would be quite in- 
new hotel was quite up, and nearly completed, | sufficient to support them. The Buddhist 
ready for commencing business. As to its de-| ascetics alone must have been, judging by the 
sign and completion, you probably would, Ij remains, two or three times greater than the 
think, join with me in condemning most of it.| present population. At Girdi Kas, where the 
Before the hotel was built, entering the forest | river flows out of the valley at the eastern end, 
from the point where the new station now is, | are the remains of an aqueduct and an old road. 
the old lodge (upon the next rising ground) | The last is known as the Badshah-i-Rah, or the 
was a conspicuous object and landmark, but now, | “ Imperial road,” and it was supposed from its 
from the same point and some others, it is/ name to have been made by one of the emperors 
utterly shut out from view by the hotel. of India. Our engineers made repairs on this } 
I also found that reparations of the old lodge | road, and from the officers engaged on this work : 
were being effected, and something more, I|Mr. Simpson received the information that : | 
rather think; for, as well as enlarging and put-| portions of Buddhist masonry are still to be ; 
ting new casements to old windows, it appeared | seen on it, showing it is older than the Badshahs 
that quite new windows were being inserted.| who ruled in Delhi, and that regularly-con- 
All this may be right and proper, and I very | structed ways were made in the more civilised 
gladly excuse myself entering here u the} period of Buddhism, a kind of public work 
vexed restoration question. As s pure| which the Afghan has long ceased to tronble 
reparation there is no doubt of the old lodge| himself about. While the engineers were at 
requiring it; but that which I farther found/ work at this spot they also discovered an old 
going on upon the spot I had no hesitation at | aqueduct constructed along with the road, with 
once of condemning utterly. a considerable tunnel through one of the hills, 
Those knowing Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge and|by which the water was led to the Chardeh 
its surroundings know that on the east orsouth-| Plain, on the east of the Jellalabad Valley, 
east side of it are some fine old Elizabethan|and which is now a desert of stones, and so 
elms; that a little farther away, on sloping| dangerous from heat that no native of the 
ground to the right, are a number of fine grown | country, they were toid, would venture to pass 
oaks, which, while having years since been pol-jover it in June or July in thedaytime. The 
larded, yet, nevertheless, are very handsome trees | aqueduct discovered by the officers is a pretty 
with umbrageous foliage, and that the other] clear evidence that this wilderness of boulders 
trees near at hand, with an exception presently | was at some former period under cultivation. 
named, are nearly all oak. Walking straight| Further valuable light drawn from the same 
from this east side of the lodge you come upon | source was afforded by Major Cavagnari supply- : 
@ group of the straight-growing poplar; but|ing the author with a working party to make 
beyond these, in front of you, is an open, tree-/ excavations at the Ahin Posh Tope, about a 
less space reaching down to the margin of ajmile south from Jellalabad. The principal 
pond, the latter of which, on the other three | object was to explore the architectural details 
sides, being bordered by trees and bush. This|of the remains, but while thus engaged the 
pond cannot be seen on the level for some little | author penetrated, by means of a tunnel cut 
way after proceeding from the lodge. Another} for about 45 ft. through solid masonry, to the : 
feature of this spot to mention is, that from this | central cell of the shrine, and found, along with 
side of the lodge there was a beaten road wind-| what were most probably the ashes of some ' 
ing to the right, partly under the oaks, down| Buddhist saint of high repute, twenty gold 
to the Queen Elizabeth public-house, and which| coins, each about the size of a severeign. i) 
was a forest-like, and, in ordinary weather,| Seventeen of these were Bactrian, or Indo- ; 
fairly-sound travelling road. Scythian, and three were Roman. One belon ged i| 
Now, what did one discover was doing and | to Domitian, another to Trajan, and the third to 
was partly done in and leading from and to this|“ Sabina Augusta,” the wife of Hadrian. Evi- 
open space between the old lodge and the/ dence of a road has already been given, and 
pond with its informal surroundings of “ natural| these coins proved that at a past date a 
aspect?” Why, first, a straight and formal| commerce went along that road; and it must 
avenue, f with a double row on either side, | have been a commerce of considerable —— 
of the siraight, formal-shaped poplar, running| ance which brought coins all the iy rom 
from near the lodge down to the margin of the | ancient Rome in its track. They knew t “y ee 
pond. Secondly, the making of a new road,|the Buddhist period the capital city on e 
which takes the course of the old one, but while | Jellalabad region was called Nagarahara. en 
running from the lodge between the new-made| Mr. Simpson started for the Afghan war, 
avenue for a certain distance of the latter,| Colonel Yule called his attention to ~ as 
necessarily does not continue to the end of the|a point of importance and that the aged ~ 
avenue (which terminates in the pond) but/site would be of some value. This task the 
breaks through the side of it. author thinks he has accomplished. 
There are other works done and doing in this The Savings of the People. 
part which are open to criticism, and which : E 4 ee ak Ben 
some will, I think, be prone tosay are made with| In Section F, Economic one ra | 
a view of conserving the interest and enjoyment | tistics, Professor Leone Levi rea te cates 7 
of the hotel rather than the enjoyment and | “The Savings of the Peopleas evidenced by the 7) 
ion of the natural aspect of the forest, | Returns of Trustees of Post-office Savings i 
i i Banks,” in which he remarked that in his last i 



































































THE SHEFFIELD MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION.* 
WE give abstracts of a few more of the papers 














































































EPPING FOREST AND FOREST TREES. 


In the terrible season we are having it requires 
something of the Mark Tapley spirit to pre- 
serve one’s interest in things sylvan, but with 

' your favour and permission I am desirous of 
: venturing upon a few remarks touching your 
: recent article with the above heading (page 910), 
more especially with regard to the statement in 
the article that all the trees of the forest are 


gone! 

While sadly knowing the wholesale injury, 
and, to a serious extent, the destruction of the 
trees, yet I could point out where still to find 
individual trees, and groups of trees, of fine and 
natural growth, uninjured by the too general 
lopping and topping—I may instance one of 
the parts of the forest nearest the metropolis— 
the triangular part having for its points Whips- 
Cross (at the end of the Lee Bridge-road), the 
top of the Leytonstone-road, and the Eagle 
at Snaresbrook. Going back to my earliest 
acquaintance with the forest (some twenty-five 
years since) this part, while not having the 
thickets and dense growth of more ontlying 
parts, had a beauty of its own, in the combina- 
tion of fine grown foresters (chiefly oaks), 
bushes, and frequently occurring glades carpeted 
with springy turf. One admits and grieves that the 
greater number of the trees of this tract of the 
forest have disappeared, but there yet remain, 
bordering the road from Whips-Cross to Leyton- 
stone (and in some few other parts) of tree, 
bush, and vista, subjects and pictures worthy 
the artist’s study and brush, 

I could instance several other parts—High 
Beech for one—where such trees as are referred 
to in your article may be found, but will refrain. 
But I would ask permission to say, with refer- 
ence to another statement of the writer of the 
article, e.g., that the forest is “now some six 
miles long by two miles wide,” that certainly 
no part of the forest is much, if any, more than 
two miles wide; but in length, measured by a 
line drawn centrally through the continuous 
tracts from the one extremity on the south side 
of Wanstead Flats to the other just short of 
Epping town, the forest would measure quite 
twelve miles. 

My object in addressing you was to contest 
the statement as to the trees, not to discuss the 
views advanced by the writer of the article. 
But I am wishful to say that I thoroughly 
approve of the suggestion that the forest shall 
be preserved as a forest, not converted into a 
park, much less into a garden; and that to this 
end the forest should be allowed (for, I would 
say, @ certain period, presently named) to re- 
grow itself, “the ground itself being protected, 
and the growing vegetation, trees and under- 
wood .... saved from wanton waste and 
destructive action.” My own further sug- 
gestion on this head is that the course above- 
named should be pursued until the arbitration 
is completed, and the exact area and boundaries 
of the forest are settled, and the whole of it 
(the forest) as thus definitely settled be legally 
vested in the Corporation. That in the mean- 
time the Corporation should ask for plans or 
schemes (offering substantial payment for the 
first three, say, in order of merit) for the re- 





again 

stipulate they would not engage to carry 
out in toto any selected plan, nor to employ the 
author of any plan; that they, the Corporation, 
should call in the most co 
judge, not only to advise 
of the competition plans wi 
adjudging of the rewards, but to report to them 
what he, the assessor, assisted in his judgment 
by a thorough collation of the plans sent 
would recommend as a whole. 

I am assuming that none but experts would 
enter the lists, and that if they did not already 
have an actual and intimate acquaintance with 
the forest and its surroundings, the prizes offered 
for plans would be such in amount as to induce 








| 





See p. 971, anée. 
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report to Mr. Bass, M.P., on the earnings of the 
labouring classes, including labourers and arti- 
sans, he estimated their total amount in 1878 at 
about 422,000,0001., of which 350,000,0001. was 
in cash, and 72,000,000/. in board, lodging, 
clothing, and other requisites. The wages were 
somewhat higher in 1878 than in 1866, though 
considerably lower than in 1872 and 1873; yet 
the total amount of earnings was not greater, 
in consequence of the stagnation in trade, which 
reduced the number of labourers at work and 
the number of days when they were actually 
earning wages. The difference in wages to the 
working men of the United Kingdom between 
prosperous and bad times was 50,000,0001. a 
year, and it was interesting to ascertain how 
far the labouring classes had to learn to set 
something aside for a rainy day. In the three 
years from 1871 to 1873, when wages rose at 
least 20 per cent., and in some cases 40 and 50 
per cent., the labouring classes received in hard 
cash some 70,000,0001. per year, or a total of 
210,000,0001. in three years, more than the 
normal amount. The cost of living during those 
three years increased, however. A rise of wages 
was not all gain to the working man, for the 
cost of production increased, and higher prices 
had to be paid for food, rent, and every enjoy- 
ment. That rise he estimated at 10 per cent. ; 
therefore, 105,000,0001. was required for the 
increased cost of living in the three years. 
Allowing 5 per cent. more for a legitimate 
increase of the comforts of life in times 
of prosperity, or 42,500,000/. in the three 
years,—in all 147,500,000/.,—there still re- 
mained 63,000,0001. which should have been 
saved and stand now to the credit of the 
labouring classes in some form or other. Since 


“ On the Vital Statistics of Sheffield.” In the 
course of his remarks Dr. Hime said : “ Although 
handsome public buildings are not a prominent 
feature in the town, still there are few towns in 
England where the great bulk of the population 
is'as well provided for in the way of domestic archi- 
tecture. Overcrowding is very rare, cellar-dwell- 
ings are unknown, and almost ory ney has an 
entire house, a most important agent in securing 
physical as well as moral health. Owing to the 
impervious clay existing below the subsoil, 
surface wells used to be very common; most of 
them are closed now, and the water supply is 
almost exclusively drawn from the Water Com- 
pany, which has large reservoirs to the west. 
They are eleven in number, and cover 4923 
acres. The average daily supply is about seven- 
teen and a half gallons per head. High winds 
are rare, owing the high escarpments which 
protect the town on all sides. The prevailing 
wind in the first quarter of the year is east, in 
the other three it is westerly, varying to the 
north or south. The average temperature of 
the first quarter of the year is 40° Fahr.; of 
the third (the warmest), 61° Fahr. The popu- 
lation now is 297,538, showing an increase 
48,031 since the last census. Some of the sub- 
districts increase little, or even ay hg 4 
The population of Sheffield South has fallen off 
311 persons, and the Park only grows at the 
rate of about four persons per annum. The 
density of the population in general in the 
borough is only 15°1 per acre. Bat a large part 
of the area is wild moorland, never built on, 
while some parts are closely packed. In Sheffield 
North there are 257 persons living on each 
acre; in Sheffield West, 89; while in Upper 
Hallam only 36. The birth-rate is high. 


1873 wages had suffered a considerable fall,| Daring the period 1870-78 it amounted to 


yet even now in many occupations the wages | 40°7 


per 1,000 living, the highest birth-rate, 


were liberal, and with the lower prices of many | 41°7, among the fre ees in England 


articles of daily consumption there might be | being found in Salf 


the lowest 30°7, in Ply- 


room for saving something if only a sense of | mouth. The males born in the whole borough are 
economy and proper management prevailed in | slightly in excess of the females, but this is not 
the households of the working population, For | true of each of the sub-districts. The marriage 
at least the half of the last eight years wages | rate is also high. Last year the death-rate was 


were most liberal, and afforded ample room for 
saving a handsome amount. What trace of these 
savings did they find stored in the savings 
banks? The accounts of the savings banks in 
1870 and 1878 stood as follows:—In 1870, trustees’ 
savings-banks, 37,958,0001.; post office savings- 
banks, 15,099,000/. ; total, 52,987,0001. In 1878, 
trustees’ savings-bank, 44,293,0001.; post office 
savings bank, 30,412,0001.; total, 74,705,000I. 
Thus, the savings-banks in 1878 possessed 
21,700,0001. more than in 1870. Deducting 
14,000,0001. for interest during those eight years, 
there remained 7,500,0001. saved in this form 
out of all the extra wages in the eight years. 
It could not be said that what was saved in 1873 
had been since lost and withdrawn, for the 
accounts showed that in the total there had 
been no going back, but only a slow progress, as 
shown by the following table :— 
England and Wales. Scotland. Treland. 

1870 ... 46,229,0001. ... 4,132,0001. ... 2,686,0001. 
1878 ... 64,433,000/. ... 6,726,0001. ... 3,546,0001. 


This was an increase of 24 per cent. for England 
and Wales, 50 per cent. for Scotland, and 32 per 
cent. for Ireland. The results of the last eight 

ears were, therefore, most favourable to Scot- 

nd and Ireland, the next to England and 
Wales. Comparing six agricultural with six 
manufacturing districts, he found that the 
savings of the manufacturing districts had 
increased 48 per cent. and the agricultural 71 | 
per cent.; but he affirmed that in large towns 
there were many other ways of saving, and that 
might account for the difference in the per- 
centage. He advocated a closer connexion 
between savings-banks, workshops, and schools, 
so that the idea of saving might be ever before 
the population. 

In the discussion which followed, it *was 
pointed out by more than one speaker that 
there was no 4, - the world in which the 
wages earned the working classes were 
higher than in England, and She means of 
Saving were greater. It was also suggested 
that it would be desirable that savings. banks 
should be empowered to invest the money at 
their command in other securities than Consols 
from which a higher rate of interest than 3 per 
cent. might be obtained, 


Vital Statistics of Sheffield. 


In the same section, Dr. T. W. Hime, Medical 
Officer of Health for Sheffield, read a paper 
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24°8 per 1,000, or *4 above the rate in the twenty 
largest towns, if London be included, during the 
nine years 1870-78. But there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the mortality of late 
years. In fact, Birmingham is the only town 
of equal size which has had as low a death-rate 
during the past nine years, if London be ex- 
cluded. Zymotic and local diseases are the 
most fatal in Sheffield. Hitherto no hospital 
has existed in the town for the treatment of 
infective fevers, but the Sanitary Authority is 
building one which will, when finished, be one 
of the most complete in the kingdom. Among 
the local diseases those affecting the lungs are 
the most fatal, owing, to a large extent, to the 
nature of some of the trades of the town. 
During the ten years, 1851-60, disease of the 
lungs amoanted to 4247 per 1,000, and during 
1862-71 to 4867 per 1,000. Phthisis, or con. 
sumption, a disease very fatal in Sheffield, is 
not included in this. During 1851-60 3°061 per 
1,000 fell victims to consumption, a rate which 
is °364 in excess of the average for all Exgland 
and Wales. The distribution of deaths among 
the various trades of the town is a subject 
which is deserving of the greatest attention. 
There is some reason to believe that the mor- 
tality among grinders is not so excessive as 
it was, though it is still high. According 
to the table it was in 1862-71 forty-four years. 
The presence of silica and iron has been demon- 
strated in the lungs of persons much exposed to 
the dust of grinding and stonecutting. Meinel 
found an excess of from 30 to 50 grains as com- 
pared with the lungs of those who were not 
exposed to the danger of dust. If bygienists 
believe that fevers are preventible, which are 
caused by. an invisible, unknown agent, surely 
we should be able to diminish the terrible 
mortality among stonecutters and grinders, the 
cause of which may be seen and felt and tasted, 
as it hangs suspended in the air they breathe 
for hours every day in earning their bread. 
Why many workers, at trades of entirely dif. 
ferent character, should have exactly the same 
average age at death, is a problem which is de. 
serving of attention. Why shonld policemen 
have such very bad lives, an average of only 
forty-one years, the same as the bricklayer? 
Of 107 soldiers who died in Sheffield, the 
average age at death was only thirty-four, the 
same as among rollers, though the former are 
enlisted in the prime of life, are well fed, housed, 
and clothed, and have easy work, while the latter 
live under very trying conditions. 








Self-acting Syphons. 
In section G, M Mr. 
Field read a “ On Self-acting ittent 
Syphons Conditions which e 


rently the same conditions, very few bubbles 
came out. At last the ed at pokes ace to 
him of making a portion By n glass, 
so as to see what was going on inside the pipe, 
when the cause of the iregularity was at once 
discovered. Sometimes the water which ran 
over the bend adhered closely to the sides of 


of | the pipe, at other times a portion of it would 


fall more or less clear of the sides. When the 
water adhered to the sides it produced very little 
effect in displacing the air, so that only a small 
quantity of air was driven through the water 
at the month of the . When, on the other 
hand, the water fell clear of the sides, it pro- 
duced agreat effect in displacing the air, and large 
bubbles of air at once from the mouth 
of the syphon. He pursued the investigation 
farther by peg en) artificial irregularities in 
the pipe, and he then found the more completely 
he could throw the water oot © pe “ory of 
the pipe, the greater effect it produ in 
expelling the air and starting the syphon. The 
form of gehen which he had finally adopted 
consists of two concentric tubes, the outer one 
being closed at the top, and steadied and sup- 
ported by three radial ribs projecting from the 
inner tube. The annular space between the 
tubes constitutes the ascending or shorter leg of 
the syphon, and the inner tube the descending 
or longer leg. 
Stone Circle at Arbor Low. 


Of the excursions, that to the stone circle at 
Arbor Low was one of the most interesting. 
The area of this circle, which is situated only a 
few miles from Sheffield, and which is formed 
by rough blocks of limestone of various shapes 
and sizes, ranging from 6 ft. to 8 ft. in length, is 
about 167 ft. in diameter, and the stones, instead 


of standing upright, lie horizontally on tho 
ground, ithin the circle are some smaller 


scattered stones, and in the centre three larger 
ones. It is surrounded by a fosse and vallum, 
and on the east side of the southern entrance 
there is a large barrow. Sir J. Lubbock, who 
accompanied the excursionists, and who read a 
paper in which the nature of these ancient re- 
mains was clearly described, pointed out a large 
conical tumulus known as Gibhill, at a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile to the west of Arbor 
Low, which he said was connected with it by a 
ram of earth, adding that there could be no 
doubt that Gibhill was a place of burial, but 
that the original ‘purpose of the circle was not 
so obvious. Mr, Bateman had called it a 
temple, but the temple was the house of the 
deity, and even when perfect Arbor Low could 
scarcely be ed asa house. Still, just as 
the tomb was the house of the dead, sometimes 
a copy of the dwelling of the deceased, so by an 
obvious chain of ideas the tomb became developed 
into thetemple. Even now, Sir J. Lubbock went 
on to say, the northern races of men lived in 
houses founded on the models of those tombs. 
Having to contend with an Arctic climate, they 
constructed a subterranean chamber, over which 
ow piled earth for the sake of warmth, and 
which for the same reason communicated with 
the open air, not directly, but by means of 
lon . In a few instances tumuli ex- 
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he hoped one day or other that question also 
might be answered. There could be no doubt, 
he added, that many of our tumuli belonged to 
the Stone age; some were certainly Saxon, but 
from the character of the remains found in them 
he was disposed to refer those which clustered 
round Stonehenge and Abury, and, consequently, 
the monument before him, to the Bronze age. 
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CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue thirty-fourth annual meeting of this 
Association was held in Welshpool last week, 
under the preside of Mr. 0. W. Williams- 
Wynn, M.P., who, in his inaugural address, 
referred to the British camps and dykes which 
are so numerous all over Montgomeryshire. Of 
Roman camps and roads, also, there is, he said, 
no lack. The nomenclature of the county also 
deserves a passing word. In addition to its 
ordinary descriptive character, it has other 
interesting features indicative of very primitive 
times. First, Afon (boar), Twich (boar), Banw 
(sow), Moch (pig), Colwyn (badger), Nant-yr- 
Ast (bitch), Cathan (cats). Second, historical— 
Bwlch-deddan, Llanerch Frochwel, Clawdd Liesg 
(Qy \Eliseg), Maeh Beano, Fridd Faldwyn, 
Tomes Madoc, Fridd 8. John. Besides these 
names come the founders of churches, as 
Tysilio, Cadvan, Gwyddfarch, Cynfelyn, Gar- 
mon, Gwynog, and others. The churches of the 
old type are fast disappearing, and the curious 
old wooden belfry is being superseded by the 
stone tower and spire. Amongst the most 
notable examples, however, of wood, with wattle 
and dab, are Trelystan and Melverley. Pre- 
Nerman, a piece of arcade in Meifod church.— 
Norman: Meifod, Llandrinio, Llanfechain. (This 
church is remarkable as having no east window, 
~~ ag ee pees lancets in the east 
end.)—Eur nglish: Montgomery, Chirbury, 
arcade in Tienbtaeecenlutiratel e- Welshpool, 
Guilsfield (a beautifal oak ceiling), recently 
restored by Mr. Street, mainly through the 
munificence of Captain Mytton and the Earl of 
Powis. Rood-screens are numerous and beauti- 
ful; those at Newtown, Pennant, Welshpool, 
Llanwnog, Liengurig, and Liangyniew, are 
specially worthy of notice. Shrine at Llanerfel, 
effigies at Montgomery, Pennant, Llanfair; in 
the museum from Berriew, in brass. At Bettws, 
wooden houses, commonly called half-timbered, 
are frequent, and some of important size; 
Merrington, Lymore Park, Llyssin, said to have 
been the residence of Lord Herbert of Chirbury ; 
Liandinham old hall, Perrhos, Pontyscowhyd, 
and many other considerable ones which have 
Japsed into farm-houses. Monastic associations : 
Nunneries of Llanllugan and Pennant and others. 
The President then went on to enumerate 
some of the antiquities which would be seen 
by the excursionists during the week. On their 
ruad to Meifod they would pass an important 
camp, Bwich Deddan. Some of the visitors 
would doubtless extend their wanderings from 
hence across the river to the bold hill which 
goes by the name of Alit-yr-Duer, or An- 
chorites Hill. There are traces of a British, 
not Roman, camp, on its west side, and 
some curious shallow holes dug in the rock 
for the supply of the small garrison. Who 
the anchorite is from whom the hill takes its 
name is matter of conjecture, not certainty, but 
the vicar is dig to identify him with 
Wwyddfarch, the first founder of the Church. 
Meifod itself offers but little to arrest attention, 
unless it be the church. During the process of 
renovating a false ceiling, of comparatively 
recent date, and laying open the old timbered 
roof, traces of fresco work became visible in the 
plaster close to the east window, to which Mr, 
Ferrey, the architect who superintended the 
resturation, was di toassign adate not later 
than the thirteenth century. But the present 
east window, some three centuries later, which 
partly supplanted three narrow lancet ones, like 
those at Lianfechain, had obliterated so much 
of the figures, and damp and decay had effaced 
so much more, that was only @ trace 
remaining. Attention would be directed to an 
enormous coffin-lid in the church, and also to a 
piece of Norman arcade and a colamn which 
clearly belonged to a different and earlier fabric 
than the present, and which were accidentally 





brought to light by the falling {of some plaster 
during the recent work of restoration. Mr, 
F igns these to the first church (St, 
to a date certainly anterior to 


1154, when &t. 
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a Church in Meifod is 
stated in the Bat-y-Yorwysagion to have been 
consecrated. Meifod was sup at one time 
to have been the site of the Roman station at 
Mediolanum, and traces of Roman work have cer- 
tainly been found at Mathraval, the site of the 
pene the Princes of Powys. To this spot the 

i of Powys, when vanquished by Offa, 
King of Mercia, bent their steps, and towards 
the close of the eighth century built or enlarged 
the castle. Its walls comprised an area of 
upwards of two acres, and for 400 years it was 
the seat of government, paying an annual 
tribute, however, of four tons of honey to the 
Prince of Gwynedd. Rhodir Mawr was the 
first occupant of this regal residence, and here 
in later generations Meredydd ap Bleddyn 
divided his kingdom into Upper and Lower 
Powys. But its most celebrated possessor was, 
perhaps, Owen Cyfeitig, eminent as prince, law- 
giver, poet, and orator, and here he dwelt till he 
retired to his own abbey of Ystrad Marchell, 
and became a monk. To those acquainted with 
the already half-forgotten poets of the early 
part of this century, the name of Mathraval 
would at once recall Southey’s noble poem of 
“ Madoc,” the opening scenes of which are laid 
there. Robert de Vipont, the Norman chieftain, 
who held the castle for King John, was besieged 
here by the Prince of Gwynedd in 1212. Near 
Llanwddyn, a village which it was proposed to 
drown out to make a gigantic reservoir for the 
supply of Liverpool with water, was a remark- 
ablé spot, Bwich-y-Paul, the boundary of Powys- 
land, and the established place of arbitration 
by the Princes of Powys in any dispute that 
arose between Gwynedd and Vyfed. The Pre- 
sident brought his review of the local antiquities 
toa close with some remarks on Montgomery 
and Dolforwyn Castles. 

Professor Babington moved a vote of thanks 
to the president for his address. 

Mr. M. H, Bloxam, in seconding the motion, 
congratulated the town of Welshpool upon the 
excellent museum it possessed in connexion with 
the Powys-land Club. 

The annual report, read by Mr. Trevor Owen, 
stated that it was twenty-three years since the 
Association met in Welshpool. A vigorous off- 
shoot of the Association, the Powys-land Club, 
had, however, sprang up in the town, and was 
doing much in the way of illustrating the 
history of Montgomeryshire, and there existed 
a local museum of great interest, due mainly to 
the exertions of Mr. Morris C. Jones, secretary 
of the Powys-land Club. The number of mem- 
bers continues to be satisfactory, but the com- 
mittee announce with regret the resignation of 
the Rev. D. R. Thomas, who had held the office 
of editor and general secretary since 1875. 
Within the last twelve months the Association 
had lost two very old members, by the decease 
of the Very Rev. Llewellyn Lewellin, Dean of 
St. David’s, and the Rey. T. James, M.A., vicar 
of Netherthong. 

The report having been adopted, 

The Rev. D. R. Thomas read a paper on 
“ Wattlesborough Castle,” contributed by Mr. 
Stanley Leighton, M.P., who was unable to 


be present. Situated midway between Alber- | ( 


bury Castle and Caus Castle, Wattlesborough 
was, the author remarked, well fitted to 
form a link in the chain of border fortresses 
which in this neighbourhood commanded 
the Marches of Wales. The general ap- 
ce, however, is a little disappointing, 
for it is wanting in some of those features of 
icturesqueness which lend a charm to manor- 
ouses of far less ancient date. The principal 
building consists of a simple square tower, about 
50 ft. high, with flat Norman buttresses. The 
battlements and corner turret, which probabl 
once surmounted the walls, have been removed, 
and a modern roof has taken their place. The 
existence, however, of the weather mouldiogs on 
each face of the opposite internal walls imme- 
diately below the present roof and the set-back 
of the wall at the springing of these gable- 
mouldings in the other walls, may indicate that 
the original termination was a gable one. The 
massiveness of the stonework of the tower, and 
the clean-cut masonry of the circular stone stair- 
case, are worthy of notice. The walls are 6 ft. 
thick; the angles are finished with broad, flat 
buttresses, 6 ft. wide and 10 in. deep. 
Including the basement, the tower is divided 
into three stories. On the south side only the 
original windows remain; they are narrow 
square loops. On that side, also, may be ob- 
served an example of the roughness of the early 
of English life, in the existence of a 
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drain, issuing through an aperture in the thick 
wall, from one of the principal rooms. On the 
three other sides windows in the later Gothic 
style have been inserted. On the western side 
may be seen the remains of a garderobe, another 
indication of an inconvenient simplicity of 
manners and closeness of quarters. On the 
northern side a wing, ancient indeed, but added 
a century or more after the date of the original 
tower, is still standing, the small buttress at the 
end of which appears to be of the fourteenth 
century. The wing itaelf is dilapidated, and 
shows signs of frequent old alterations. In the 
north-east corner of the main building the cir- 
cular staircase winds up within the buttress, 
commencing with the first floor and continued 
to the roof, but having no communication with 
the basement; nor does there appear ever to 
have been any. There is, however, on the first 
floor, a good sized circnlar-headed, double cham- 
fered door, enclosing a square-headed lintel 
opening internally, on which it appears to have 
been secured by a strong bar, the holes for 
fixing which remain. The inference is that this 
formed the real and only entrance to the tower, 
and was approached by an external staircase, 
all traces of which are lost in the present farm. 
house constructed out of the old materials, which 
abuts on the tower on the eastern side. [n the 
parlour of the farmhouse may be seen some 
panelling of Elizabethan character. In each of 
the upper floors is a fireplace. They are square- 
headed and plain, the lower one only having a 
shallow moulding around it. These are probably 
of the fifteenth century. There is no stone 
vaulting. 

On the second day there were carriage excur- 
sions to a number of churches, castles, and other 
antiquities, and at the evening meeting held in 
the Town-hall on the return of the excursionists 
to Welshpool, Professor Babington gave a sketch 
of the work done during the day. He said that 
when they started there was every appearance 
of a wet day, but they had been most agreeably 
disappointed, for the weather had been de- 
lightfal. They went to Buttington Charch first. 
The chief thing here was the curious font, 
which had, there was no doubt, been the capital 
ofa column. In the west window there is some 
glass, and he thought it might have been 
arranged very differently, and better than it 
had been. He was also attracted by the yew- 
tree, which was a very fine specimen, but he 
had seen @ larger one recently in Derby- 
shire. They were informed that a large number 
of human skulls,—upwards of 200,—had been 
found in a pit in the churchyard; these evidently 
pointed to the great battle which took place 
neur that spot between the Danes and the 
English and Welsh. They then passed on to 
the tumulus at Great Woollaston, and some 
doubt existed amongst those who inspected it 
as to its object, but it was a well-known fact 
that such tumuli were used for military pur- 
poses. The chief, no doubt, threw it up, and 
put a stockade of timber around it. The 
visitors then went inside the church to see 
the mural brass commemorating the death of 
Old Parr, who was said to have lived 140 years 
the age on the brass is given at 152 years 
9 months) ; it was a matter recorded, and they 
must take it for what it was worth. The remains 
of Wattlesborough Castle were next visited, 
and then Alberbury Charch, Castle, and Priory. 
The style of these buildings seemed Norman, 
but the church had gone through a great many 
changes. The windows were strong, but the 
tracery seemed as if it had been rubbed off, 
but it may not have been so. The charch had 
been rebuilt, the south aisle being built in the 
fourteenth century, and was built after the other 
part by the monks for their own purposes. It 
was curiously marked by beams detached from 
theroof. It would seem that it was giviog way at 
one time, and was strengthened in this manner. 
At Llandrinio Church, next visited, there were 
traces of a north aisle, and of the church being 
larger than at present. To ascertain correctly 
about the former existence of a north aisle, it 
would require extensive excavations to be made. 

Some discussion having taken place, the Rev. 
J. Davis, prebendary of Hereford, read a paper 
on “The Breiddon Hills and their connexion 
with Caractacas.” 

On the third day there was an excursion by 
rail to Oswestry, and thence by road to Whit- 
tington Castle. At Oswestry, the Rev. Canon 
W. Howell Evans, the vicar, read an interesting 
address, in the course of which he said: There 
can be but little surprise that so few architec- 





tural remains of an early date should be found 
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in Oswestry, when we remember how for cen- 
turies the almost ceaseless ebb ad flow of war 
and strife swept over the whole of the district’ 
Of the earliest church that existed here, there 
is no certain record or knowledge. No doubt 
the monastic system prevailed here in the fifth 
century, as it did throughout Wales; for how 
thoroughly it was developed amongst the British, 
who at that time occupied this broad land of 
Meisic, we learn not only from the celebrated 
monastery of Bangor-is-coed, only » short dis- 
tance from Oswestry, but also from the well- 
known fact that the founder of the great 
monastery of Clonaid, in Meath, and the regene- 
rator of Ireland, St. Finnian, was trained 
amongst the British, and went forth from them. 
But we approach firmer ground as to the con- 
nexion of Oswestry Church with that old Celtic 
Church, which was independent then, as we are 
now, of Rome, differing from it in many of its 
customs and traditions. Oswald, to whom the 
charch is dedicated, after the defeat and death 
of his father, Ethelfred (destroyer of the monks 
of Bangor), found safety in the monastery of 
Yona, and was there trained up in the Christian 
faith and baptised; so that when he had gained 
his kingdom, and desired to instruct his people 
in Christianity, it was from Iona that he sought 
teachers, of whom Aidan was bishop, Lindis- 
farne being their monastery, and where in that 
fatal year of 642 he set his forces in battle 
array against heathen Penda, somewhere 
near Maesyllan, and erected the cross to invoke 
God’s blessing. It was doubtless as near 
as possible to the spot where the cross had 
been fixed that they reared the new buildings 
to the glory of God, connecting them for 
ever with the memory of him whom they 
regarded as a martyr king. About 777 the 
tide of war must have again rolled over this 
district, when it was taken from the British by 
Offa and made part of the kingdom of Mercia, 
only to be won back when he was defeated and 
slain. Then thick mist settles down upon all 
this land, until, in the eleventh century, the 
Church of St. Oswald rises up before us in all 
its fair proportions. Of that building nothing 
remains; all has passed away. We next find it 
known as Blanc Minster, Candida Ecclesia 
or Whiteminster, or the Church of Albrun 
Monasterium. In 1277, Edward I. surrounded 
the town with walls, and in August, 1284, the 
whole place must have been fall of stir and 
bustle, for Bishop Anian and his clergy assem- 
bled here to receive the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Peekham), who, with all the pomp and 
religious ceremonial of that age, commenced in 
this church his visitation of the St. Asaph diocese. 
Perhaps it was soon after these events that some 
work of restoration was done, and the nave at 
least rebuilt, and re-aisled, for the pillars and 
arches at the extreme west end of this church, 
which existed before the last restoration, might 
have been built about this period, being Early 
English in character, whilst the tower, with its 
windows and arches for spire, was evidently 
built about 1300,—an undertaking, we might 
have ex , a8 the result of these visits if the 
church been, as it probably was, seriously 
injured during the preceding wars. Somewhat 
later on still, we may suppose, the north chancel 
aisle was built, i.c., if the present windows are, as 
I believe is the case, correct copies of theold. The 
Welsh, under Owen Glyndwr, attacked and 
burned the town in 1400, and in 1403 assembled 
to join Lord Percy (Harry Hotspur) in his re- 
bellion, but too late to be of any use. Again, 
probably, the church was injured, and when 
peace was established, and the inhabitants had 
recovered their losses, the work of restoration 
went on; the chancel, arches, pillars, and 
east window being of fifteenth-century date. 
When in Henry VIII.’s reign, 1540, Leland 
visited Oswestry, he says that of the monastery 
the cloisters alone were left in the memory of 
persons then living. Of this church he writes 
that “it is a very fair ledded church with a 
great tourrid steeple.” There are some interest- 
ing data about this time which make it clear 
that there were special chapels in different parte 
of the church, although their position can only 
be guessed. Pennant assumes that part of the 
church was destroyed about 1616, and the Yale 
Monument (1618) speaks of St. Mary’s chancel 
as demolished in late wars. What this destruc- 
tion was it is difficult to say, but certainly the 
fine specimens of debased windows in the north 
chancel aisles may have been built about 
this period—perhaps at the same time as the 
lych-gate, the date of which is 1631. Was the 
old north transept window also of this period ? 
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I mean the one which existed up to a compara- 
tively recent date. If so, it would almost appear 
that at this time the north transept was destroyed. 
In 1644 the Royalists, who garrisoned the town 
for their king, fearing lest the enemy should 
make use of the tower of the church to com- 
mand the walls, pulled down the upper part of 
it (Gough says leaving the part where the bells 
hung) levelling it with the church (Terrier, 
1685) ; and also destroyed the middle part of 
the building, leaving the east end standing. 
How much the church must have suffered we 
can judge from its condition before’ the late 
restoration by Mr. Street. For though Humphrey 
Wynn, the rightfal vicar, who had been deprived 
in 1650, that Rowland Nevett might be inducted, 
was restored in 1662, and in the time of his 
successor (Richard Edwards, 1664-1680) efforts 
were made to rebuild the church, and much was 
done; the tower, for example, at great cost was 
built as it now stands, and the whole church 
prepared for worship. Yet the pillars of the 
nave were but masses of rough masonry, and the 
roof and arches of the meanest character 
possible, and this throughout the whole of the 
nave, aisles, and transepts, with the exception 
of two or three pillars at the west end. For 
these repairs a brief was granted in 1675, their 
cost being 1,5001. 

The subsequent proceedings of the Congress 
included excursions to Powis Castle, Garth, 
Guilsfield, Garthfawr, Bwich Aiddan Camp, 
Clawydd Liesy dyke, Llanfair, and Mont- 
gomery. 








ARCH AZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Shropshire—The annual excursion of the 
Shropshire Archwological Society takes place 
on Monday next, the 8th inst. Among the places 
to be visited are Berrington, Pitchford, Acton 
Burnell, Langley, the Roman Causeway, and 
Condover. The annual dinner will take place 
at the Lion Hotel, Shrewsbury, the same 
day. 

North Staffordshire.—The fifth excursion of the 
season of the North Staffordshire Naturalists’ 
Field Club and Archsological Society took place 
on the 2ist ult. Leaving Stoke by train, the 
excursionists proceeded to Macclesfield, and 
thence to Bramhall Hall. The manor of Bram. 
hall was held by Matthew de Brameall, in the 
time of Henry II., 1160, and in 1375, temp. 
Edward IIl., it passed into the Davenport 
family. Two years since the hall and the estate 
were sold tothe Freeholders’ Company (Limited), 
Manchester, and the estate is to be disposed of 
for building purposes. The hall is one of the 
principal of the half-timbered houses charac- 
teristic of Cheshire and the adjoining counties. 
It is a fifteenth-century building, and a 
portion of the hall as originally erected still 
remains standing. The party next proceeded to 
Prestbury Church, the mother church of a 
parish comprising no fewer than thirty-two town- 
ships, including Macclesfield, extending from 
Stockport parish on the north to Astbury on the 
south, and embracing an area forty miles in 
circumference. In the eastern portion of the 
burial ground stands a small stone structure of 
Norman erection, excepting the original Saxon 
doorway, which remains in a comparatively 
perfect state. The little Anglo-Norman edifice 
being ill-adapted for the gorgeous ritual which 
was coming into use at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the erection of a new and 
more imposing structure was commenced, which 
is in several stages of architecture. Mr. Croston, 
one of the churchwardens, conducted the party 
through the edifice, supplied several of the 
visitors with pamphlets relating to the history 
of the church, and describing the edifice and 
the alterations which have from time to time 
been made init. An effort is now being made 
“to repair the fabric and restore it to something 
like its original comeliness.” Indeed, the resto- 
ration of the north aisle is already in progress, 
and Mr. Wardle expressed his regret at noticing 
the Gothicising of this seventeenth-century 
piece of work of good proportions. He hoped 
that with this, as it seemed to him, unfortunate 
alteration, this beautiful and interesting church 
might be spared the farther proposed restora- 
tion. On leaving Prestbury, the excursionists 
proceeded te Macclesfield for the purpose of 
seeing St. Michael’s Church, or the Chapel of St. 
Michael, as it was anciently called, owing to its 


It is the oldest of the existing buildings in the 





town. It was founded by Edward I. and his 
Queen, Eleanor, in 1278, The interior consists of 


depending on the mother church of Prestbury. | i 
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cover tind dosent Bots agivey ealelee tor 
ly a con ten 
bells. But the visitors were principally in. 
terested in the Rivers Chapel adjoining the 





church, and formerly communicating with it by 
a door which is now blocked up. chapel is 


an interesting structure in the later style of 
English architecture, with a turret of three 
stages, through the lower of which an elegant 
arched gateway, highly enriched with shields 
and other architectural ornaments, leads into the 
chapel. The chapel was founded in 1508 by 
Thomas Savage, a native of the town, who be. 
came successively Bi of Rochester and 
London, and Archbishop of York. It contains 
several fine monuments, including one to the 
memory of Thomas Savage, Harl Rivers, who 
died in 1694. 








TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


OrriciAt statistics enable us to take accurate 
measurement of the progress achieved by our 
neighbours. The tel hic wires established 
throughout France will reach by the end of the 
current year the immense length of 171,500 
kilométres. At the fall of the Second Empire 
there were 114,000 kilométres in existence, so 
that in eight years 57,500 kilometres of new line 
will have been created. During this year no 
less than 13,000 kilométres of line will be con- 
structed, while the average increase during the 
previous years amounted to only 5,000 kilométres 
annually. This is progress of a most practical 
character, which will not fail to increase the 
popularity of the present Government ; parti- 
cularly as the lines have not only been increased 
in number, but the cost of sending messages 
considerably decreased. Thus last year no fewer 
than 11,049,218 messages were transmitted by 
telegraph, which shows an increase equal to 
52 per cent.; a fact showing that the principle 
which made the penny post so great a success 
applies also to te hic communication. By 
the end of this year Paris will have a direct 
line of telegraphic wires to each capital of the 
eighty-four departments, not to mention 4 
number of large towns. With regard to 
foreign communications, there is a direct line 
between Paris and Amsterdam, Antwerp, Basle, 
three to Berlin, one to Berne, Braganza, three 
to Brussels, one to Cologne and Florence, two 
to Frankfort, one to Geneva, nine to London, one 
to Metz, Hombourg, Milan, Mulhouse, Rome, 
Strasbourg, Turin, and two to Vienna. There 
is also a direct submarine line between London 
and Marseilles. Finally, we should add that, 
without counting Paris, there are 4,821 tele- 
graphic offices in France. 








SEA-WATER AND THE LIVERPOOL 
WELLS. 


Mr. T. Mettarp Reape, well-known as a 
civil engineer and architect practising in Liver- 
pool, is a geologist and a member of the British 
Association Committee for inquiring into the 
circulation of underground water, and has, 
therefore, some claim to be heard in reply to 
the question, “Will the sea-water affect the 
Liverpool well supply?” He writes:— 

“Tt is a favourite argument with those who 
deprecate our water supply being taken from 
the New Red Sandstone, that as the wells are 
pumped down the drainage of the rocks will be 
reversed, and there will be a gradual infiux of 
salt water from the river. To those who are 
interested in the question I would recommend a 
visit to the South-End docks, now being con- 
structed. The Herculaneum Extension Dock is 
now separated from the Herculaneum Dock by 
a wall of natural rock about 500 ft. long and 
60 ft. wide at the high-water level. At spring 
tides there is a head of salt water up to 31 ft. 
in the the bottom of the 
exca of the new dock. The amount of 
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purposes. Sandstone from a similar forma- 
tion, the Keuper, at Runcorn, is actually being 
used for the masonry, while the rock from the 
excavations is taken out into the Irish Sea by 
steam barges and there dropped to the bottom. 
The bearing of these interesting facts on our 
well supply is obvious and interesting. While 
expressing no opinion about the capacity of 
the New Red Sandstone for supplying our 
further wants, it appears to me to conclusively 
show that we need be apprehensive of no influx 
of salt water to our present wells, which are 
no less than a mile from the river, and also to 
afford good grounds for thinking that the new 
bore at Bootle, even if pumped down to 300 ft. 
below the surface, may not be affected by the 
sea. This absence of percolation of sea-water 
is the more remarkable as at the lowest point 
in the excavation a spring of pure water was 
tapped, which ran for nine months and then 
suddenly stopped. As a practical geologist I 
will not advance any theory on the subject, but 
just ask you to lay the facts before the public.” 








THE REPAIRS OF THE WATERLOO 
BRIDGE APPROACHES. 


Tue acquisition of Waterloo-bridge by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is likely to lead to 
litigation as to the authority liable for the cost of 
keeping the roadway of the northern approach in 
repair. The opinion of counsel has been taken 
on the matter, at the instance of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, and this opinion is to the 
effect that the Strand District Board of Works 
are bound to keep up the approach roadway, and 
that the Metropolitan tee | are entitled to the 
arches underneath, and to all rents accruing 
from them. This opinion appears to be directly 
opposed to the views of the Strand Board, who 
contend that the approach is a part of the 
bridge, and ought, therefore, to be maintained 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, to which 
body the bridge belongs. It seems that the 


repairs of the approach involve an outlay of | P® 


about 4001. a year, and, believing that they are 
not liable for this expenditure, the Strand Dis- 
trict Board have determined to take the highest 
legal opinion on the subject, which will include 
that of the Attorney-General and other eminent 
counsel, 








HARBOUR WORKS, DOUGLAS, 
ISLE OF MAN. 


Tue new pier at Douglas has been opened for 
use. The Times says:—Briefly described, the 
new works are as follows: The first portion in 
order of time was the structure which since its 
completion has, by her Majesty’s permission, 
been called Queen Victoria Pier. This work 
extends from the shore at the south end of the 
town of Douglas, and runs about 1,100 ft. in a 
south-easterly direction. It is 50 ft. wide at 
the top, and has a 5 ag of 13 ft. at low-water 
spring tides alongside the inner berths, and 
20 ft. at the outer, the respective depths at 
high water being 34 ft. 41 ft.; there is 
landing accommodation for steamers on each 
side, and six sets of steps are provided. Queen 
Victoria Pier was completed and brought into 
daily use in 1872, and since that time the 
number of visitors to the island has been 
annually increasing. 

The outer pier, which serves also as a break- 
water in affording jon against the violent 
seas to which the bay is exposed, commences 
just within the promontory known as Douglas 

ead, the starting-point being immediately 
under an old War Department battery; it has 
hitherto been known as the “ Battery Pier,” and 
it is this which was opened last week. It is 
approached on the south side of the harbour by 
a roadway supported by a concrete revetment 
wall upwards of 2,000 ft. long, founded on rock, 
and rising in some portions of its length to a 
height of 35 ft. above low water. Seaward of 
the old harbour this wall will serve also as a 
quay for the accommodation of vessels. The 
pier from Battery Point is about 1,000 ft. long, 
measuring from the face of the quay wall last 
described, or gg °° ft. beyond the original 
low-water line. is structure is of a massive 
character, and seems well adapted to resist the 
very heavy seas to which it is exposed in south- 
easterly gales. The outermost mn is of 


solid masonry throughout, formed of heavy 
concrete blocks. To give an idea of its substan- 
tial character it may be mentioned that this 
part of the work is about 55 ft. wide at the 





bottom and nearly 70 ft. wide at the extreme 
end ; the total height of the solid masonry from 
the sea bed to the parapet is just 80 ft.; the 
depth at the inner berthage is 18 ft. at low 
water, and at the outer berthage 26 ft., the 
respective depths at high water being 39 ft. and 
47 ft. At the northern extremity or head there 
is a concrete lighthouse tower. The focal plane 
of the red light exhibited in it is 52 ft. above 
mean sea level. 

The works have been constructed entirely of 
Portland cement concrete blocks, from the plans 
of Sir John Coode, as engineer-in-chief, under 
the direction of Mr. William Powell, as resident 
engineer, and without the intervention of a 
contractor. The total cost has, it is stated, 
been but slightly above 150,000/. 








CAUTION TO CONTRACTORS AND 
OTHERS. 


On Tuesday, the Axminster bench of magis- 
trates were engaged for six hours in Learing an 
action brought against Messrs. Ford & Son, 
timber merchants, of Gloucester, for injuring 
roads in the highway district, by reason of 
excessive traffic. It appears defendants were 
engaged in hauling timber, but, it was alleged, 
their timber trucks were overladen, consequently 
they cut up the roads to a depth of 9 in. doing 
damage to the amount of about 9/., and were 
fined 51. and 11. 19s. 7d. costs. 

Another merchant, of Colyton, Devon, for a 
similar offence, was fined 71, together with 
costs, 17s., for doing damage t» the amount of 
131. 7s. 2d. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Hull.—The Hull Master-Builders’ Association 
on Tuesday last agreed, owing to the bad state 
of trade, to reduce the operatives’ wages on the 
lst of October next by {d. per hour, excepting 
joiners, in whose case the reduction will be jd. 
rhour. Bricklayers and labourers are to be 
paid by the hour instead of day as at present, 
and the working hours are to be increased. 

Glasgow.—The Glasgow plumbers commenced 
work on Monday last, on a reduction of $d. an 
hour. The standard wage is now 7d., but in 
many cases as low as 6d. is paid. 








Prizes, Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects.—The report of the rg committee on 
the students’ competition for the present year 
states that the committee, some months ago, 
issued instructions to students for the competi- 
tion for prizes to be awarded by the council 
during this session. The subject selected for 
the Society’s prize was a series of drawings 
from actual measurements of portions of Ordsall 
Hall. Salford, which building was, at the request 
of the committee, at once placed at their dis- 
posal by the owner, Mr. Haworth. Applications 
were made for instructions by twenty-three 
students, and copies were issued to twenty-two 
of them, the other being ineligible. The subject 
selected for the prize placed at the disposal of 
the council, by Mr. James P. Holden, was a per- 
spective study in light and shade in monochrome 
with the brush of some building in Manchester 
of Classic architecture, the latter prize being 
specially awarded for the purpose of encouraging 
the study of Classic architecture. As in former 
years, many applications for instructions were 
made, but few drawings were actually submitted. 
Four sets were submitted for the Society’s prize, 
and three for Mr. Holden’s prize. The com- 
mittee recommend that the Society’s prize be 
awarded to Joseph Percival, and that 
Holden’s prize be awarded to George Rushworth 
for his drawing in sepia of the Theatre Royal, 
Peter-street. Generally, the committee are 
pleased with the drawings which have been 
submitted. The competition for prizes given 
by or though the council to the students of the 
Building Trades’ Institute was held in May at 
St. John’s School, Gartside-street. The com- 
mittee now recommend that the first prize of 
two guineas, given by the council, be awarded 
to Charles Lawton; that the second at one 
guinea, given by Messrs. Royle & t, be 
awarded to Donald Hamilton; and that the 
third prize of one guinea, offered by Messrs. 
J. & Son, to the student who should make 


supplied to them by the 





ne secretary of 
the Bailding Trades’ Institute the teachers. 


PETROLEUM IN GERMANY. 


A Bremen company which has been boring 
for petroleum on the Liineburg Moors, in 
Hanover, struck oil in the early part of this 
year at a depth of 180ft. The supply since oil 
was first found has been from 8 cwt. to 10 owt. 
daily, or altogether about 1,000 cwt. to 
1,200 cwt. during the last four months. The 
gas which escapes from the hole is con- 
ducted by a pipe to the boiler which sup. 
plies the steam to the pumping-engine, and 
used as additional fuel. As, according to 
American experience, the inferior description of 
oil met with is looked upon as propelled by 
gases developed by petroleum below it, the 
company has driven a second hole near the 
first, in order to ascertain the existence of 
petroleum proper. Grease-oil (as it is termed) 
has been found at a distance below the surface 
of only 60 ft. The above facts throw an en- 
tirely new light on the many traces of petro- 
leum in the locality, and give rise to a supposi- 
tion that there are large subterranean stores of 
petroleum in Germany which only require 
tapping. 











STONE v. CEMENT. 


Siz,—Having read H. Faija’s letter [p. 949] 
on concrete honses, allow me to say, in any 
system of concrete building the most important 
consideration is the proper admixture of the in- 
gredients, a thorough incorporation of the matrix, 
and unless this is rigorously attended to much 
disappointment will be experienced. Architects 
and the public in general look on concrete with 
suspicion, through the many failures that 
have occurred in different parts of the country 
through neglect on the part of the builder, who 
in general trusts to a carpenter or a joiner to 
superintend the erection. In my opinion, a 
plasterer has a better knowledge of cement 
than any one else in the building trade, there- 
fore I consider he is the proper person to super- 
intend the erection of concrete houses: he has 
them to plaster inside, he has them to stucco 
outside, therefore, if he has an understanding 
of plans and a knowledge of the building appa- 
ratus, he is the fit and proper person to super- 
intend the erection. Concrete building in 
general is carried on by the rule of thumb, 
without ever giving the ingredients a considera- 
tion. Let us look at the cement, as it is the 
principal ingredient, but, I am sorry to say, the 
least-understood. In ninety-nine cuses in a 
hundred, the complaint is, it is setting too 
slow; the result is, an appeal to the manufac- 
turer. He will inform you that he can supply 
you with some that will set faster. Let us take 
a walk to the manufactory, and see how it is 
procured. We will begin at the wash-mill, as 
that is the fountain-head. Who has charge of it ? 
Is he an intelligent, careful, painstaking indi- 
vidual, weighing his chalk and clay to an ounce, 
keeping his mill and all its accessories in the 
best of order? If so, we will pass on to backs; 
but, previously to doing so, let us see if the 
slurry passes through a fine sieve previously to 
entering the backs; if not, I am afraid you will 
meet with small particles of chalk that will 
cause you a deal of troub'e if you should use the 
cement for cast work. We will pass over the 
drying-plates tothe kilns. We will presume they 
are drawing two; but, strange to say, there is a 
great difference in the colour,—the one is of a 
dark greenish colour, the other is of a reddish 
yellow, the dark being heavier than the light. 
How does this happen? ‘“ The fact ir, we have 
a customer who is building concrete houses, and 
he wants it to set quick, so the light-coloured 


Mr. | is for him.” What isthe result? He has got 


his cement; it sets first-class; he can lift his 
frames three times a day; bat his roof is 
scarcely on when he begins to perceive there is 
something wrong; his walls are cracking and 
blowing in all shape and form. This is the 
result of half-burnt cement. He has now paid 
for his experience ; he is now the possessor of a 
standing monument of his stupidity. Having 
paid for his experience, let him select a well- 
known manufacturer; get him to guarantee his 
cement to be of the best quality, weighing not 
less than 120 lb. to the bushel, and capable of 
maintaining a breaking weight of 420 lb. on an 
area of 1} in., equal to 24 square inches, seven 
days after being made, and immersed six of 
these days in water. We will now presume we 
have got a good cement. Let us look at the other 
i ts. The durability of the materials is 





an essential element for consideration; for 
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however good the cement may be, the matrix 


itself is really the portion which will eventually 
have to stand the greatest strain. A rotten or 
friable material is therefore to be avoided ; 
shingle or gravel mixed with a limited propor- 
tion of sharp sand to fill up the vacuities of the 
compound will, when mixed in proportion of 5 
of gravel and sand to 1 of cement, form an 
ordinary concrete; but for thoroughly good 
concrete I would recommend crushed mate- 
rials such as granite chips, whinstone, limestone, 
slag from blast furnaces, old bricks, pottery 
refuse, &c. One of Blake’s crushers will crush 
from thirty to forty tons per day. I would 
recommend “ packing” in all walls over 9 in. in 
thickness, but I object to the way in which it is 
thrown into the frames in general. The packing 
should be good, clean, hard stone, or any other 
hard material properly bedded and incorporated 
in the concrete. I would recommend fire-clay 
lining to all flues, as this stands the heat better 
than the concrete. I would recommend con- 
crete floors to all outhouses, kitchens, sculleries, 
pantries, passages, yards, greenhouses, coach- 
houses, stables, byres, and barns, the concrete 
to consist of three parts crushed granite, slag, 
or good hard brick to one of cement, laid on a 
bottom of broken stone or brick not less than 
4 in. thick; the concrete should not be less than 
1} in. thick, well beaten down, and trowelled 
on the face. Speaking from practical experi- 
ence, houses built of the concrete I have 
described, and properly carried out in detail, 
are superior to houses built of brick or any of 
the many soft perishable freestones, but it can 
never be compared to granite. 
J. TAYLor. 








BOROUGH SURVEYORS. 


S1rz,— With all respect for your correspondents 
I offer you a few remarks on the Enfield sur- 
veyorship. It seems to me that, looking at the 
circumstance under discussion from an impartial 
point of view, that they (your correspondents) 
who object to the appointment of one who was 
once & builder, confine the great profession and 
history of engineers into the small compass of 
their own selfish minds, and it almost amounts to 
intimidation. Do not think, sir, that I advocate 
that unqualified persoos should be appointed; 
but I fail to see that it is not in the power of a 
builder to qualify himself for such a situation, 
seeing that he must be possessed of much the 
same qualifications to properly understand and 
earry on his own business. 

It has been proved in hundreds of cases that 
men of all ranks and trades have, by dint of 
perseverance, pushed themselves to the front in 
all professions, and the engineering profession 
in particular, against the bitterest opposition 
from many so-called professional engineers. 
The names of Watt, Stephenson, and many 
others, could be mentioned, who have made the 
greatest advances in engineering the world has 
ever seen. “ Progress” says his qualified sur- 
veyor “should have a practical and scientific 
knowledge of building construction”; he can 
obtain such knowledge only from a builder or 
builder’s foreman. And further, I ask, is it 
possible that a builder with a scientific turn of 
mind, and an inclination to follow out engineer- 
ing, can fail to obtain the requisite knowledge 
in his daily experience? Any small duty he 
might not be up in would be quite overbalanced 
by his practical experience in another. It must 
not be taken that 1 mean that all builders, as a 
rule, would be suitable; but as it is the excep- 
tion that a builder is appointed a surveyor, it is 
quite reasonable to assume that a few good 
builders could easily qualify themselves to be 
surveyors, as we often see surveyors turn 
builders and contractors. P. HD. 








SANITARY BYE-LAWS. 


S1z,—The enclosed will give you some idea 
the mode of conductin ape * ahd in Malton, — 

An architect in the town has, _— to the appointment 
of the new surveyor, held the office of i of plans 
and buildings, a separate man being surveyor of roads. 
pw hae Fecently appointed a ve yd competent to 

S 7 ag eae pm 4 ing to both offices. He has 
eviden y, found ina nemmetie- thy as plans have 
ry ently been passed con to i inci 
and thelr’ own tyeows; sod b Senet! tenn 
such cases before the Board, and the chairman had to 
resort to arguments which, to sanitarians, are questionable, 
nem ar plea for — se with ——— 
0 the power of surveyors, who are desirous of doi 
a the eterna es 

you can in any way prom such vi and at the 

same time stimulate such to exert thamecives ie 


the right direction, you will confer a boon on those who 
in in i 
public healthy” terested in sanitary matters and the 


A York Sanrrariay, 


@ very properly brought | o' 
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THE ORDNANCE SURVEY PLANS. 


Sir,—I have met with instances in which 
these plans, 25°344 in. to the mile, and the 
quantities, have been used without correction ; 
therefore ors and solicitors cannot gene- 
rally be acquainted with the fact, that in all 


calculated to the centre of the divisions, be they 
walls, fences, hedges, or streams; therefore, in 
adopting the survey for the plan of an estate, 
each enclosure must be gone over, the divisions 
carefully marked, to show to which side the 
ditches belong, and the quantities altered by the 
addition or subtraction of the area of the ditch, 
as the case may be. Thus, suppose a field 
enclosure, surrounded by a hedge and ditch, 
drawn, say 10 chains square on the Ordnance 
plan, having the fence +d 
belonging to it on three 
sides, A, B, and C, and 
on the fourth, D, to the 
adjoining enclosure. 

The Ordnance refe- 
rences would be calcu- 
lated to the centre of the 
fence, and be given as 
10 acres; but taking 
the mean width of the 
ditch as 6 links, the 
actual area would be 10°120=10 a. Or. 19 p. 
(without going into fractions), thus,— 

Quantity for Ordnance reference ............ 4 10°000 
Plus 30 chains x 6 links for the ditches 





4a 








beyond, A, B, 80d C .......sssecrreesesesesenes 180 
10°189 

Minus ditch inside at B, 10 chains x 6 links 60 
Actual area.......scscesees 10°120 


Knowledge of this is most important, otherwise 
the asserted area of an estate (say for sale) might 
be shown to be in excess of the actual quantity, 
and be the cause of litigation, or it might be 
shown less, to the detriment of the vendor, both 
being dependent upon whether the greater pro- 
portion of the outside boundaries belong to the 
estate or not, in either case causing much trouble 
and confusion hereafter. 
SuRVEYoR. 








AN ARCHITECTURAL EMIGRANT'S 
COMPLAINT. 

Srn,—At a time like the present, when emigration 
lengp-enste tan bemmeaetoiel to the general ion 
of our manufactures and copleliona interests is likely to 
increase, a few remarks from an emigrant may not prove 


ene: net oe City 
y passage was for Sydney in the steamer London, 
chartered by the Orient. Steam Company as an phn ship, 


and not one of their ar steamers ; was 
owing to two causes,— the extra emigration for Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand ; and secondly, the great exbibition 


at 8 dney to open on the Ist of September, 

sits uy 0 paeutugunetiadh meh elon ivesie noigee 
ilt asa 

and Coens 2 © ship, with accommodation in the 
oon for a few passengers. consequence o! 

the number of opm for passages this ship was 


hastily fitted up with berths for passengers, both open and 
enclosed bunks. In this latter the steerage 
Soufjons bel the hiss of &; thesb belng us acdapnemiooels to 
aa light from the portholes was enabled 
to be distributed more evenly than in the middle hold, 
preng ealbersed ange!» igmcmg: or ¢ fwed angway 
down the centre, in w were fitted the mess tables the 
ee meal times on a dull day it was 
pitch dark, and people had to grope for their food with 
their fingers, until, chancing to see the captain down one 
day, I pointed it out to him, and he ordered a 
candles to be pr ge So wok Fema tm pan on. 
Concerning ional fitments to the vessel,—from a 
cargo to 9 pocomger eno in the enpling end w.4. aecem- 
m +—® very inadequate and meagre supply was 
given, Its original offices fi 
crew were liberal, while for the large number 
of emigrants, a pessengers’ galley, 12 7 ft. 7 in., was 
considered sufficient, with s very scanty supply of cooking 
utensils, and only two cooks, consequence being fre- 
quent delays and petty troubies in the serving out of 
meals. The adjoining saloon cookery was 14 ft. 6 in, by 
7 ft. 3 in., with two cooks for thirty-five passengers. 
It was in the w.c.’s that the worst feature of 
hastily-fitted up vessel was shown. 
low we Spire ys stand upright in i 
narrow @ stout person could not enter them, efter 
segura fb nme of the mgr 
ol *s leave to alter them 
themselves. This was done by reversi eA | 
ight 


the pitch of 
roofs, and leaving the increased tilation 
the back, which been overl "There were £ 


My object in this isto fix 
y inet in wetting ae, x she blame on the sight 
pet Ang a onde pect shyt 


certain number of k vessel 
500 . i 
emigrants Jot wae the ooking and wc acocmmuie 





Cape of Good Hope, 


cases the lines are drawn and the quantities 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Tardebigge.—The parish church of St. Bar. 
tholomew, T: on 





the body of the church. The present church 
was built in 1777, and the old chancel was little 
better than a recess about 10 ft. long. This has 
been taken down and a new chancel of extended 
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ceiling is divided into panels by 
ribs, and the moulded projecting 
supported by a series of carved 
The walls are stuccoed, the i 
altar-rail having a tiled dado of rich 

ve relief to the 
walls above, and the floors are also laid with 
tiles of neat and approved pattern. The floor of 
the chancel is fitted with open benches having 
carved ends, and will provide for about fifty 
sittings. The organ, which formerly occupied a 
place in the western gallery of the nave, has 
been removed and imp: by Mr. Nicholson, 
of Worcester, and placed at the north side of the 
chancel. The fittings are of fir timber, the 
bench ends being of gprs pine, and the whole 
is varnished. The tile work is in accordance 
with the designs of the architects, Messrs. 
Henry Rowe & Son, of Worcester, and was 
carried out by Messrs. Maw & Co. The con- 
tractor was Mr. Thomas Collins, of Tewkes- 
bury. The cost of the whole of the work 
was about 2,0001., that of the chancel portion, 
including all fittings, being defrayed by Lord 
Windsor. 

Greenhead.—Greenhead Church has been re- 
opened, after alterations and restoration. The 
church has been re-floored and re-seated. A 
new vestry has been added, and at the east end 
of the building are three stained glass windows 
from the establishment of Mr. Kemp, of London. 
The ceiling is intersected with ribs and bosses, 
and it and the whole of the fittings are of 
pitch pine. Amongst other improvements, the 
chancel has been laid with red and white 
Mansfield stone by Mr. R. Beall, of Newcastle. 
Messrs. Dinning & Cooke, of Newcastle, have 
supplied the heating apparatas, and Mr. John 
Routledge, of Consett, contracted for the whole 
work, which. has been carried oat under the 
supervision of Mr. William Glover. Including 
the boundary walls, the total cost of the work 
is about 1,200/. Messrs. Austin, Johnstone, & 
& Hicks, were the architects. 

Hockley Heath.—The foundation-stone of the 
new church of St. Thomas Nuthurst, Hockley 
Heath, near Knowle, has been laid. The new 
edifice will be the church of the newly-formed 
parish of Nuthurst-cum-Hockley Heath, and its 
site is situated within a short distance of Hockley 
Bridge. The structure comprises a nave, with 
south porch; chancel, with organ-chamber and 
choir-vestry, also on the south-side, beneath 
which the heating-chamber is situated. A 
tower, in the lower part of which is the clergy 
vestry, with separate entrance, rises, crowned 
with a belfry and spire at the angle of the 
nave and chancel on the north side. The 
building will be very substantially built, 
chiefly of red brick, with grey stone and 
moulded-brick dressings, the interior of the walls 
being lined with buff pressed bricks throughout. 
The nave roof will be covered with brown 
Broseley tiles, and divided internally into four 
bays, with principal timbers 
exposed, but plastered and coloured between. 
The roof of the chancel will also be open- 
timbered, the seating of red deal, stained and 
varnished. Accommodation will be provided for 
The chancel will be 
paved with encaustic tiles, and the windows 
filled with cathedral-tinted glass in lead quarry 
lights. Messrs. Barnsley & Son, of Birming- 
ham, have taken the contract at the sum of 
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south chancel aisle of the parish church. A new 
open roof is to be substituted, of oak, moulded 
framework, and carved bosses. The work is 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hayward, 























architect, Exeter. 
Isle of Man.—The foundation-stone of a new 
charch for the of German, Peel, has just 


designs by the same architects. 
Bolton—A new church, dedicated to St. 
consecrated at Bolton on the 
which is designed to 


It comprises 
nave, 93 ft. 4 in. by 27 ft. 5 in.; chancel, 28 ft. 
by 27 ft. 5 in.; south , 31 ft. 10 in. by 
26 ft.; south aisle, 66 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 11 in. ; 
north aisle, 93 ft. 4 in. by 11 ft. 11 in.; organ 
chamber, 15 ft. by 15 ft.; vestry, 15 ft. by 
12 ft.; porches at the west of the north aisle 
and in the south-east corner of the transept, 
warming chamber under vestry, &c. The nave 
on the north side is divided from the aisle by 
an arcade of seven lofty arches, supported on 
polished red granite columns, having moulded 
stone bases, and moulded and carved capitals. 
This arcade supports the clearstory, which is 
pierced by seven two-light tracery windows. 
On the south side there is a similar arcade of 
five arches and a lofty transept arch, supported 
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DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


York.—A new chapel for the Primitive 
Methodists is being erected on a site near 
Victoria-bar, York. Mr. William Peachey, of 
York, is the architect. The chapel, which is 


intended to seat 900 persons, is in the Renais- 


sance style, carried out in red and white pressed 
bricks, with a little terra-cotta. The following 
are the contractors for the work, viz.—Mr. 
Barry for the excavator, bricklayer, mason, 
slater, plasterer, and carpenter and joiner’s 


Messrs. | work; Mr. Shouksmith for the plumber, gas- 


fitter, and glazier’s work; Mr. M. Bousfield for 
the smith and ironfounder’s work; and Mr. G. 
E. Boynton for the painting; the total amount 
being 2,6121. 10s., which, with the site, will 
entail a total expenditure of about 3,0001. 

Wick.—A new church for the U.P. congrega- 
tion in Wick was formally opened on the 1st ult. 
The building has been erected at a cost of 
4,3001., from designs by Mr. Mackintosh, archi- 
tect, Inverness. 

Iudlow.—A new Wesleyan Chapel has been 
recently opened in Broad-street. The building 
is in the Italian style, in red brick, liberally 
treated with Bath-stone dressings. Mr. Ranger, 


of Finsbury-pavement, is the architect, and 


Messrs. Nevett, of Ironbridge, are the con- 
tractors. The entire outlay will exceed 4,0001. 
Kippen.—A new charch for the Free congre- 


gation at Kippen, Stirlingshire, has been opened, 


the congregation, which is ministered to by the 


Rev. Patrick Thomas Muirhead, having out- 
grown their church. The building in which Mr. 
Muirhead has for so many years gathered around 
him an active living congregation, was for long 
esteemed quite suitable for the district, but 
latterly the feeling began to grow that if the 


Kippen Free Church was to keep pace with the 


times, there must be a new place of worship, 
one more in harmony with present day taste, 
and having all the comforts of the modern 
structures springing up around. This feeling 


on two. additional granite columns. Under| ultimately found expression ia an application to 























the nave roof principais are circular ribs, and 
the wall timbers behind the principals are sup- 
ported by stone shafts ak conta capitals. 
The interior stonework is Bath, except the caps 
and bases of the nave columns, which are of 
Cefn stone. The walls are built of local rubble 
stone, the inner lining being of a Seay the 
outer facing of parpoints in courses. style 
is Decorated. The stonework and brickwork 
have been executed by Messrs. Aspinall & 
Rothwell; the joiner’s work in the roofs and 
centering by Mr. Silas Seddon, Little Lever; 
lastering and painting by Mr. Abraham War- 
sei St. Helen’s-road; glazing, by Messrs. 
J. V. Rowlands & Co., Liverpool; and the gas- 
fittings by the Gas Department of the Bolton 
ion. Mr. Kelly,of Halliwell, has acted 
as clerk of the works. The total cost of the 
church has been about 9,0001. 

Bagnall.—On the 25th ult. Mr. R. W. Han- 
bury, M.P., laid the corner-stone of a chancel 
for Bagnall Church. A new vestry and bap- 
tistery are to be likewise added to the church. 
At a subsequent luncheon, the honourable 
member claimed for Bagnall no little distinction 
as (1) being the scene of the destruction of a 
number of Saxons by William the Conqueror ; 
(2) as having been the residence of Bishop Bull ; 
and (3) as the place where the art of glazing 
pottery was discovered. 








the Free Presbytery of Dunblane for sanction 


to set up a new building. The contemplated 
change was cordially approved of. Plans of 
a building, estimated to cost about 1,9001., were 
procured from Mr. F. Mackinnon, architect, 
Stirling. The church is built in the Early 
English style; the coursers and square rubble are 


of the local stone, of a red colour, and the hewn 


work white. A tower and slated spire rise toa 
height of 90 ft. from the ground, and, in conse- 


quence of the elevated position of the site, are 


visible from a considerable distance around. 


The lower part of the tower has been arranged 


as the principal entrance to the interior, from 
which there are other two doors intended as 
additional exits. The measurement of the 
interior is 60 ft. by 31 ft., and there is a high- 
pitched timber roof open to the ridge. The 
seats provide accommodation for about 290 
sitters. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Clonoulty.—A new church has been completed 
at Clonoulty, Co. Tipperary. The windows and 
door dressings are in the solid limestone of the 
locality. The roof is open-timbered, of pitch 
pine. The architect is Mr. Danl. J. Freeman, 
of Dublin, and the entire works have been 
carried out to completion by Messrs. Wm. 
Connolly & Sons. 

Salford.—On the 9th ult. Dr. Vaughan, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Salford, laid the foundation- 
stone of a new Roman Catholic church in New 
Oldfield-road, Salford. The church is intended 
to accommodate from 700 to 800 worshippers. 
It will be a plain brick building, in the Early 
be of polished 
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borne by the duke. The new church will con. 
tain 800 sittings. The style of the building wil! 
be Perpendicular. The site was also given by 
the Duke of Norfolk, 








Books. 


CANTERBURY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Canterbury in the Olden Time. Second edition, 
enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. By 
Joun Brent, F.S.A. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 1879. 


Tue book published under the above title a few 
years since by Mr. Brent has now appeared in a 
second edition, with some valuable and inte- 
resting additions, especially in regard to the 
earliest history of the town in the Roman 
period. The author begins at the very beginning, 
in the spirit of a true antiquary, in the endeavour 
to suggest the probable origin and earliest 
history of Canterbury, but he is obliged to leave 
himself and his readers in the dark on this 
point. It is, however, interesting to learn inci- 
dentally that there is found over the chalk 
deposit on which Canterbury stands “the drift 
or bed of a river or rivers, the very outlines of 
which are lost,” and that this ancient drift 
nevertheless contains implements of human 
manufacture. And even when we come to the 
time of Roman occupation, the information 
which can be gleaned about Canterbury is to be 
gathered from scattered fragments of Roman 
work found in the locality rather than from any 
historical mention of the place. We have to 
look underground for the lost city, the Duro. 
vernum of the Romans. As usual in such cases, 
there is evidence that the level of the ground 
has risen considerably in the lapse of centuries, 
A city is, in fact, in one sense, a constantly 
though slowly-accumulating heap of débris, and 
Canterbury was at least a sufficiently large and 
changing place to be no exception to the rule. 
“ Eight feet at least below the present cause- 
way, in the densest part of the city, and some- 
what less in the suburbs, may be given as the 
level at which Roman remains and antiquities 
may be expected to be found. In the dark soil 
of refuse deposit, and of ancient drainage, 
sometimes within a few inches of the line of 
brick or tile dust, which in certain parts of Can- 
terbury appears to have been the lining of the 
roads, lay the broken pottery, coins, the bone 
pins and implements, which the soil furnishes 
in places to the excavator.” The “somewhat 
less’ depth of deposit in the suburbs is, of 
course, naturally to be expected. The refuse of 
a town raises the ground most in the centre, 
where living is thickest. Archwologists, as a 
rule, hardly seem to realise this simple explana- 
tion as to the relative depths of burying of 
antiquities in different parts of an old city. 
Though Canterbury, or by whatever name the 
site was then called, is known to have been 400 
years under Roman occupation, the vestiges of 
Roman walls and structures have been so 
entirely demolished as to leave little clue, even 
to the boundaries of the Roman town. The 
remains, in the shape of small articles of 
mal adornment, and other small objects 
or ornament or use, are, however, consider- 
able, and some of them of no little beauty and 
interest. Numerous and well-executed illus- 
trations of them are given. They include 
enamelled brooches, pieces of pottery (‘‘ Samian 
ware’) with representations of man-and-beast 
combats, keys, rings, armlets, various toilet 
articles, &c. Mr. Brent is of opinion that from 
the heterogenous way in which articles of very 
various descriptions are mixed together, the 
Roman town must have been destroyed sud- 
denly and by attack, and attempts made to 
collect property for flight or for concealment. 
Some parts of the succeeding chapters on 
“Saxon Canterbury” and “ Norman Canter- 
.” ag well as other parts of the book, are 
really a little wide of the special subject, and 


.| go. into general questions of the condition of 


England at the periods dealt with, rather than 
specially illustrating Canterbury history. A 
little more concentration in this respect would 
have been an advantage in reducing the size of the 
book without interfering with its special object. 
In the chapter on Saxon Canterbary we are 
given the earliest form of the modern name of 
the town, as “ Canta ig,” the town or 
city of the men of Kent, We should have liked, 
however, some information as to where this 
name is found. The name of Watling-street, 





given to the Roman road near Canterbury, is of 
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however good the cement may be, the matrix 
itself is really the portion which will eventually 
have to stand the greatest strain. A rotten or 
friable material is therefore to be avoided; 
shingle or gravel mixed with a limited propor- 
tion of sharp sand to fill up the vacuities of the 
compound will, when mixed in proportion of 5 
of gravel and sand to 1 of cement, form an 
ordinary concrete; but for thoroughly good 
concrete I would recommend crushed mate- 
rials such as granite chips, whinstone, limestone, 
slag from blast furnaces, old bricks, pottery 
refuse, &c. One of Blake’s crushers will crush 
from thirty to forty tons per day. I would 
recommend “ packing” in all walls over 9 in. in 
thickness, but I object to the way in which it is 
thrown into the frames in general. The packing 
should be good, clean, hard stone, or any other 
hard material properly bedded and incorporated 
in the concrete. I would recommend fire-clay 
lining to all flues, as this stands the heat better 
than the concrete. I would recommend con- 
erete floors to all outhouses, kitchens, sculleries, 
pantries, passages, yards, greenhouses, coach- 
houses, stables, byres, and barns, the concrete 
to consist of three parts crushed granite, slag, 
or good hard brick to one of cement, laid on a 
bottom of broken stone or brick not less than 
4 in. thick; the concrete should not be less than 
14 in. thick, well beaten down, and trowelled 
on the face. Speaking from practical experi- 
ence, houses built of the concrete I have 
described, and properly carried out in detail, 
are superior to houses built of brick or any of 
the many soft perishable freestones, but it can 


never be compared to granite. 
J. Tayror. 








BOROUGH SURVEYORS. 


S1r,—With all respect for your correspondents 
I offer you a few remarks on the Enfield sur- 
veyorship. It seems to me that, looking at the 
circumstance under discussion from an impartial 
point of view, that they (your correspondents) 
who object to the appointment of one who was 
once a builder, confine the great profession and 
history of engineers into the small compass of 
their own selfish minds, and it almost amounts to 
intimidation. Do not think, sir, that I advocate 
that unqualified persous should be appointed ; 
but I fail to see that it is not in the power of a 
builder to qualify himself for such a situation, 
seeing that he must be possessed of much the 
same qualifications to properly understand and 
earry on his own business. 

It has been proved in hundreds of cases that 
men of all ranks and trades have, by dint of 
perseverance, pushed themselves to the front in 
all professions, and the engineering profession 
in particular, against the bitterest opposition 
from many so-called professional engineers. 
The names of Watt, Stephenson, and -many 
others, could be mentioned, who have made the 
greatest advances in engineering the world has 
ever seen. “ Progress” says his qualified sur- 
veyor “should have a practical and scientific 
knowledge of building construction”; he can 
obtain such knowledge only from a builder or 
builder’s foreman. And further, I ask, is it 
possible that a builder with a scientific turn of 
mind, and an inclination to follow out engineer- 
ing, can fail to obtain the requisite knowledge 
in his daily experience? Any small duty he 
might not be up in would be quite overbalanced 
by his practical experience in another. It must 
not be taken that 1 mean that all builders, as a 
rule, would be suitable; but as it is the excep- 
tion that a builder is appointed a surveyor, it is 
quite reasonable to assume that a few good 
builders could easily qualify themselves to be 
surveyors, as we often see surveyors turn 
builders and contractors. P. H.D. 








SANITARY BYE-LAWS., 


S1z,—The enclosed report will give you some idea as to 
the mode of conducting sanitary * teh in Malton, 

An architect in the town has, prior to the appointment 
of the new surveyor, held the of inspector of plans 
and buildings, s separate man being surveyor of roads. 
They have recently appointed a surveyor competent to 
discharge the pees ppg we ht ny offices. He hae 
evidently found in a hornet’s nest, as plans have 
cugteaeey been passed ony to all sanitary principles 
and their own bye-laws; and he very properly brought 
re before oe ae. and the chairman had to 
reso. arguments w to sanitarians, are questio: 
and an additional piea for further legialation with — - 
to the power of ee who are desirous of doing thei 
as 7 and a @ care forthe public health. 

you can in any way promulgate such views, and at 
same time stimulate such Boards to exert pam 
the right direction, you will confer a boon on those who 
sablic het ne enltery matters S08 the 
public A Yoru Sanrrapiay, 
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THE ORDNANCE SURVEY PLANS. 


Sir,—I have met with instances in which 
these plans, 25°344 in. to the mile, and the 
quantities, have been used without correction ; 
therefore 5 ors and solicitors cannot gene- 
rally be acquainted with the fact, that in all 
cases the lines are drawn and the quantities 
calculated to the centre of the divisions, be they 
walls, fences, hedges, or streams; therefore, in 
adopting the survey for the plan of an estate, r new 
each enclosure must be gone over, the divisions | area, having an apsed end, has been erected to 
carefully marked, to show to which side the 
ditches belong, and the quantities altered by the 
addition or subtraction of the area of the ditch, 
as the case may be. Thus, suppose a field 
enclosure, surrounded by a hedge and ditch, 
drawn, say 10 chains square on the Ordnance 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tardebigge.—The parish church of St. Bar. 
tholomew, Tardebigge, was — on the 


22nd ult. after extensive 7 
ly in the 
reseating of 


the body of the church. The present charch 
was built in 1777, and the old chancel was little 































plan, having the fence — altar-rail having a tiled dado of rich design. 
belonging to it on three Strings of similar material give relief to the 
sides, A, B, and C, and walls above, and the floors are also laid with 
on the fourth, D, to the tiles of neat and approved pattern. The floor of 
adjoining enclosure. the chancel is fitted with open benches having 

The Ordnance refe- 4a c }.| carved ends, and will provide for about fifty 
rences would be calcu- sittings. The organ, which formerly occupied a 
lated to the centre of the place in the western gallery of the nave, has 
fence, and be given as been removed and im by Mr. Nicholson, 
10 acres; but taking gee of Worcester, and placed at the north side of the 





chancel. The fittings are of fir timber, the 
bench ends being of pitch pine, and the whole 
is varnished. The tile work is in accordance 
with the designs of the architects, Messrs. 
Henry Rowe & Son, of Worcester, and was 


the mean width of the 
ditch as 6 links, the 
actual area would be 10°120=10 a. Or. 19 p. 
(without going into fractions), thus,— 





ity for Ordnance reference .........-.: "000 
pany prodagey yoy ‘for the Po aga carried out by Messrs. Maw & Co. The con- 
beyond, A, B, a0d C wis.cccsecssorsrorseeeeeese 180 tractor was Mr. Thomas Collins, of Tewkes- 
10180 bury. The cost of the whole of the work 

Minus ditch inside at B, 10 chains x 6 links 60 Me ats gin eng of ay mow oa. 
PON a= gs, being defrayed by Lord 


Knowledge of this is most important, otherwise| | @reenhead.—Greenhead Church has been re- 


the asserted area of an estate (say for sale) might | Opened, after alterations and restoration. The 
be shown to be in excess of the actual quantity, | Church has been re-floored and re-seated. A 
and be the cause of litigation, or it might be | Dew vestry has been added, and at the east end 
shown Jess, to the detriment of the vendor, both | of the building are three stained glass windows 
being dependent upon whether the greater pro- from the establishment of Mr. Kemp, of London. 
portion of the outside boundaries belong to the | The ceiling is intersected with ribs and bosses, 
estate or not, in either case causing much trouble | @0d it and the whole of the fittings are of 
and confusion hereafter. pitch pine. Amongst other improvements, the 
chancel has been laid with red and white 
Mansfield stone by Mr. R. Beall, of Newcastle. 
Messrs. Dinning & Cooke, of Newcastle, have 
supplied the heating and Mr. John 
Routledge, of Consett, contracted for the whole 


SURVEYOR. 








AN ARCHITECTURAL EMIGRANT'S 


COMPLAINT. , 7 
Sensinhte teitin ts work, which has beer carried oat under the 
Pee ay haps gine ee on ® | supervision of Mr. William Glover. Including 


the boundary walls, the total cost of the work 
is about 1,200!. Messrs. Austin, Johnstone, & 
& Hicks, were the architects. 

Hockley Heath.—The foundation-stone of the 
new church of St. Thomas Nathurst, Hockley 
Heath, near Knowle, has been laid. The new 
edifice will be the church of the newly-formed 
parish of Nuthurst-cum-Hockley Heath, and its 
site is situated within a short distance of Hockley 
Bridge. The structure comprises a nave, with 
was | 80uth porch; chancel, with organ-chamber and 
choir. , also on the south-side, beneath 
which the heating-chamber is situated. A 
in | tower, in the lower part of which is the clergy 
vestry, with separate entrance, rises, crowned 
with a belfry and spire at the angle of the 
nave and chancel on the north side. The 
building will be very substantially built, 
chiefly of red brick, with grey stone and 
rdered a couple of | moulded-brick dressings, the interior of the walls 
being lined with buff pressed bricks throughout. 
The nave roof will be covered with brown 
Broseley tiles, and divided internally into four 
bays, with principal timbers and raftering 
exposed, but plastered and coloured between. 
The roof of the chancel will also be open- 
timbered, the seating of red deal, stained and 
varnished. Accommodation will be provided for 


of our manufactures and agricultural interests is likely to 
increase, a few remarks from an emigrant may not prove 
———— nee ae City of 
y passage was for Sydney in the steamer London, 
chartered by the Orient. Steam Company as an extra ship, 
and not eo epdocentes, ord ingpe oxgroven this was 
owing to two causes,— , the extra emigration for Aus- 
ia and New Zealand ; and secondly, the great exhibition 
at Sydney to open on the Ist of September. 
Mii sedan, 8 an Bache eae icte Meet tobe 
t as a passenger-vessel lasgow 
and Calcutta as s cargo ship, with on in the 
saloon for a few 
the number of i 
chartered bat a 


which was filled pig» agrecrng « berths and a ay 

down the centre, in were fitted the mess tables, the 

peng et being i 

pitch dark, and people had to grope for their food with 

their fingers, until, chancing to see i 

day, I pointed it out to him, and 

candles to be _—— during mea's in the worst position. 
Concerning additions! to 

pit nape og tee d 

modation,—a very uate and meagre supply was 
- Tis original upply 


quent delays and petty troubles in the serving out 
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is. The adjoining saloon cookery 
7 fe 3 in., with two covks for thirty-five passengers,” a total of 202 persons. The charcel will be 
It was in the w.c.’s that the worst feature of an| paved with encaustic tiles, and the windows 
~— -fitted up vessel was shown. These were built so | filled with cathedral-tinted glass in lead quarry 
w that no one could stand upright in them, while so lights. M 
narrow that a stout person could not enter them, and after | “2 essrs. Barasley & Son, of Birming- 


t 
a week’s endurance of the nuisance a few f the passen 
obtained the captain’s leave to alter Pc by 
themselves. This was done by, Sovensing 


roofs, and the increased hei tilation 
the beck, which Shed bees "There w 
My object in writing this isto fix the blame 
offical, The “Plimsoll Act” of i ee : 
every emigrant vessel to have p: fin nes Woy a a 
emigrants, yet was cooking .¢. accommoda- 
for more than one-third that 
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south chancel aisle of the parish church, A new 
open roof is to be substituted, of oak, moulded 
framework, and carved bosses. The work is 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hayward, 
architect, Exeter. 
Poa hy bs sarees spt rasa 7s new 
ure parish of German, 1, ust 
been laid. The old church is of Paice py 
sole tebe Ms aa. Foams Ta take 
. grav i 8 ft. 
than the body of the charch. ‘ns ion hanel, 


persons, 
and will cost about 5,000l., exclusive of the 
tower and spire, which can be added at a future 
time at a cost of about 1,5001. There are two 
other churches in progress in the Island, one at 
Glenmaye and the other at Patrick, from 
designs by the same architects. 

Bolton.—A new church, dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew, was consecrated at Bolton on the 
23rd ult. The church, which is designed to 
seat 834 adults, stands at the junction of 
George-street and Nelson-street, and has been 
erected from the designs of Messrs. T. D. Barry 
& Son, architects, Li It comprises 
nave, 93 ft. 4 in. by 27 ft. 5 in.; chancel, 28 ft. 
by 27 ft. 5 in.; south transept, 31 ft. 10 in. by 
26 ft.; south aisle, 66 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 11 in. ; 
north aisle, 93 ft. 4 in. by 11 ft. 11 in.; organ 
chamber, 15 ft. by 15 ft.; vestry, 15 ft. by 
12 ft.; porches at the west of the north aisle 
and in the south-east corner of the transept, 
warming chamber under vestry, &c. The nave 
on the north side is divided from the aisle by 
an arcade of seven lofty arches, supported on 
polished red granite po a having moulded 
stone bases, and moulded and carved capitals. 
This arcade supports the , which is 
pierced by seven two-light tracery windows. 
On the south side there is a similar arcade of 
five arches and a lofty transept arch, supported 
on two. additional granite columns. Under 


the nave roof pri are circular ribs, and 
the wall timbers d the principals are sup- 
ported by stone shafts with carved capitals. 


The interior stonework is Bath, except the caps 
and bases of the nave columns, which are of 
Cefn stone. The walls are built of local rubble 
stone, the inner lining being of brick, and the 
outer facing of parpoints in courses. The style 
is Decorated. The stonework and brickwork 
have been executed by Messrs. Aspinall & 
Rothwell; the joiner’s work in the roofs and 
centering by Mr. Silas Seddon, Little Lever; 
plastering and painting by Mr. Abraham War- 
burton, St. Helen’s-road; glazing, by Mesars. 
J. V. Rowlands & Co., Liverpool; and the gas. 
fittings by the Gas Department of the Bolton 
Corporation. Mr. Kelly, of Halliwell, has acted 
as clerk of the works. The total cost of the 
church has been about 9,0001. 

Bagnall.—On the 25th ult. Mr. R. W. Han- 
bury, M.P., laid the corner-stone of a chancel 
for Bagnall Church. A new vestry and bap- 
tistery are to be likewise added to the church. 
At a subsequent luncheon, the honourable 
member claimed for Bagnall no little distinction 
as (1) being the scene of the destruction of a 
number of Saxons by William the Conqueror ; 
(2) as having been the residence of Bishop Bull ; 
and (3) as the place where the art of glazing 
pottery was discovered. 








occu! an 
wishing to cut his day’s work can with 
difficulty be induced to leave off. His usual 


in- 
his 
teeth, and, shessing bieaees See Soke Bee 
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DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


York.—A new chapel for the Primitive 
Methodists is being erected on a site near 
Victoria-bar, York. Mr. William Peachey, of 
York, is the architect. The chapel, which is 
intended to seat 900 persons, is in the Renais- 
sance style, carried out in red and white pressed 
bricks, with a little terra-cotta. The following 
are the contractors for the work, viz.—Mr. 
Barry for the excavator, bricklayer, mason, 
slater, plasterer, and nter and joiner’s 


Messrs. | work; Mr. Shouksmith for the plumber, gas- 


fitter, and glazier’s work; Mr. M. Bousfield for 
the smith and ironfounder’s work; and Mr. G. 
E. Boynton for the painting; the total amount 
being 2,6127. 10s., which, with the site, will 
entail a total expenditure of about 3,0001. 

Wick.—A new church for the U.P. congrega- 
tion in Wick was formally opened on the Ist ult. 
The building has been erected at a cost of 
4,3001., from designs by Mr. Mackintosh, archi- 
tect, Inverness. 

Iudlow.—A new W Chapel has been 
recently opened in Broad-street. The building 
is in the Italian style, in red brick, liberally 
treated with Bath-stone dressings. Mr. Ranger, 
of Finsbury-pavement, is the architect, and 
Messrs. Nevett, of Ironbridge, are the con- 
tractors. The entire outlay will exceed 4,0001. 

Kippen.—A new charch for the Free congre- 
gation at Kippen, Stirlingshire, has been opened, 
the congregation, which is ministered to by the 
Rev. Patrick Thomas Muirhead, having out- 
grown their church. The building in which Mr. 
Muirhead has for so many years gathered around 
him anactive living congregation, was for long 
esteemed quite suitable for the district, but 
latterly the feeling began to grow that if the 
Kippen Free Church was to keep pace with the 
times, there must be a new place of worship, 
one more in harmony with present day taste, 
and having all the comforts of the modern 
structures springing up around. This feeling 
ultimately found expression ia an application to 
the Free Presbytery of Dunblane for sanction 
to set up a new building. The contemplated 
change was cordially approved of. Plans of 
a building, estimated to cost about 1,9001., were 
procured from Mr. F. Mackinnon, architect, 
Stirling. The church is built in the Early 
English style; the coursers and square rubble are 
of the local stone, of a red colour, and the hewn 
work white. A tower and slated spire rise toa 
height of 90 ft. from the ground, and, in conse- 
quence of the elevated position of the site, are 
visible from a considerable distance around. 
The lower part of the tower has been arranged 
as the principal entrance to the interior, from 
which there are other two doors intended as 
additional exits. The measurement of the 
interior is 60 ft. by 31 ft., and there is a high- 
pitched timber roof open to the ridge. The 
seats provide accommodation for about 290 
sitters. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Olonoulty.—A new church has been completed 
at Clonoulty, Co. Tipperary. The windows and 
door dressings are in the solid limestone of the 
locality. The roof is open-timbered, of pitch 
pine. The architect is Mr. Danl. J. Freeman, 
of Dublin, and the entire works have been 
carried out to completion by Messrs. Wm. 
Connolly & Sons. 

Salford.—On the 9th ult. Dr. Vaughan, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Salford, laid the foundation- 
stone of a new Roman Catholic church in New 
Oldfield-road, Salford. The church is intended 
to accommodate from 700 to 800 worshippers. 
It will be a plain brick building, in the Early 
English style. The fittings are to be of polished 
pitch pine, with an open-timbered roof. At one 
corner of the site a presbytery is to be erected 
for the nse of the resident priest. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Samuel Hanson, of Manchester. 
hr wan eg EY gp £" Belford, 

han, Roman Catholic Bi oO ‘ 
laid “the foundation-stone of a new Catholic 
church at Walton-le-Dale, near Preston. The 
edifice, which will be erected from the designs 
of Mr. Pugin, architect, is Gothic in style, and 
is estimated to cost about 6,000/. 

Handsworth Woodhouse-—On the 27th ult. 
the Duke of Norfolk laid the foundation-stone 
&® new Roman Catholic church, school, and 
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borne by the duke. The new church will con. 
tain 800 sittings. The style of the building will 
be Perpendicalar. The site was also given by 
the Duke of Norfolk. 











Books. 


CANTERBURY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

Canterbury in the Olden Time. Second edition, 
enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. By 
Joun Brent, F.S.A. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co, 1879. 


Tue book published under the above title a few 
years since by Mr. Brent has now appeared in a 
second edition, with some valuable and inte- 
resting additions, especially in regard to the 
earliest history of the town in the Roman 
period. The author begins at the very beginning, 
in the spirit of a true antiquary, in the endeavour 
to suggest the probable origin and earliest 
history of Canterbury, but he is obliged to leave 
himself and his readers in the dark on this 
point. It is, however, interesting to learn inci- 
dentally that there is found over the chalk 
deposit on which Canterbury stands “ the drift 
or bed of a river or rivers, the very outlines of 
which are lost,” and that this ancient drift 
nevertheless contains implements of human 
manufacture. And even when we come to the 
time of Roman occupation, the information 
which can be gleaned about Canterbury is to be 
gathered from scattered fragments of Roman 
work found in the locality rather than from any 
historical mention of the place. We have to 
look underground for the lost city, the Duro- 
vernum of the Romans. As usual in such cases, 
there is evidence that the level of the ground 
has risen considerably in the lapse of centuries. 
A city is, in fact, in one sense, a constantly 
though slowly-accumulating heap of débris, and 
Canterbury was at least a sufficiently large and 
changing place to be no exception to the rule. 
“Eight feet at least below the present cause- 
way, in the densest part of the city, and some- 
what less in the suburbs, may be given as the 
level at which Roman remains and antiquities 
may be expected to be found. In the dark soil 
of refuse deposit, and of ancient drainage, 
sometimes within a few inches of the line of 
brick or tile dust, which in certain parts of Can- 
terbury appears to have been the lining of the 
roads, lay the broken pottery, coins, the bone 
pins and implements, which the soil furnishes 
in places to the excavator.” The ‘‘ somewhat 
less” depth of deposit in the suburbs is, of 
course, naturally to be expected. The refuse of 
a town raises the ground most in the centre, 
where living is thickest. Archaologists, as a 
rule, hardly seem to realise this simple explana- 
tion as to the relative depths of burying of 
antiquities in different parts of an old city. 
Though Canterbury, or by whatever name the 
site was then called, is known to have been 400 
years under Roman occupation, the vestiges of 
Roman walls and structures have been so 
entirely demolished as to leave little clue, even 
to the boundaries of the Roman town. The 
remains, in the shape of small articles of 
personal adornment, and other small objects 
for ornament or use, are, however, consider- 
able, and some of them of no little beauty and 
interest. Numerous and well-executed illus- 
trations of them are given. They include 
enamelled brooches, pieces of pottery (‘‘ Samian 
ware”) with representations of man-and-beast 
combats, keys, rings, armlets, various toilet 
articles, &c. Mr. Brent is of opinion that from 
the heterogenous way in which articles of very 
various descriptions are mixed together, the 
Roman town must have been destroyed sud- 
denly and by attack, and attempts made to 
collect property for flight or for concealment. 
Some parts of the succeeding chapters on 
“Saxon Canterbury” and “Norman Canter- 
bury,” as well as other parts of the book, are 
really a little wide of the special subject, and 
go into ral questions of the condition of 
England at the periods dealt with, rather than 
specially illustrating Canterbury history. A 
little more concentration in this respect would 
have been an advantage in reducing the size of the 
book without interfering with its ial object. 
In the chapter on Saxon poe cose we are 
given the earliest form of the modern name of 
ig,” the town or 
city of the men of Kent, Weshould have liked, 
however, some information as to where this 
name is found. The name of Watling-street, 
given to the Roman road near Canterbury, is of 
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course Saxon, and to this date Mr. Brent traces, 
also, the term “ Burgate,” now applied to one 
old gate of the city, and which he translates as 
“the city gate,”—the chief gate of the city. 
A similar gate in Southampton, the present 
structure of which dates from a late Medisval 
period, is traditionally called “ Bargate,” which 
reminds one of Temple Bar, and as it is evi- 
dently the same word as Burgate originally, we 
are tempted to doubt the interpretation of Mr 
Brent. In the chapter on the local government 
and general history of the city are some curious 
incidents, of which we have no doubt that (as 
the author hints in his preface) the town records 
would furnish many more. The defacement of 
the cathedral at the hands especially of a noted 
iconoclast of the Commonwealth, a Puritan 
minister named Culmer, forms a vexatious 
chapter of this history. The author quotes Cul- 
mer’s own description of a day’s work on the 
cathedral, August 26th, 1642:—“ Many window 
images, or pictures in glass, were demolished 
that day, and many idols in stone. A minister 
(meaning himself) was on the top of the city 
ladder, near 60 ft. high, with a whole pike in 
his hands, rattling down proud Beckett’s glasse 
bones.” When times changed Culmer was 
arrested for political reasons, and among other 
matters his ravages at Canterbury were brought 
up against him, and he was asked “why he 
brake those famous windows in Canterbury 
Cathedral, to which he answered ‘ He did it by 
order of the Parliament’; and being interro- 
gated further, ‘ why in one window representing 
the devil tempting Christ, he brake down Christ 
and left the devil standing,’ he said ‘he had an 
order to take down Christ, but not to take down 
the devil’” ; which, we may observe, was very 
likely true; what the Puritan leaders objected 
to was that carved or painted figures should be 
the object of worship, or ostensibly 20; so that 
the more sacred the figure the more reason for 
removing it. However deeply one regrets the 
spoliation of so much that was interesting and 
beautiful in the Medieval churches, it is only 
fair to the Puritans (to whom, moreover, more 
damage is ascribed than they committed) to 
remember that to them these ornaments repre- 
sented a real religious grievence or stumbling- 
block, and were inseparably connected with a 
ritual which they regarded as superstitious and 
antiquated. Not that we have a grain of 
sympathy, however, for fellows like Culmer, 
who probably took a mischievous pleasure in 
the work of demolition for its own sake. 

One paragraph in the chapter headed “ Can- 
terbury a City and County,” puzzles us con- 
siderably ; that relating to an old inn in “ the 
Mercerie,” commonly called ‘“Chaucer’s Inn.” 
Little of this is now left. “The stone urches on 
the floor, level with the street, forming the 
windows of a shop, yet remain, and once 
extended much further down Mercery-lane.” 
Farther on the author says: “ Chaucer describes 
his inn as the ‘Checquers on the Hope,’ which is 
strongly confirmatory of the fact that our inn in 
the Mercerie was the identical one he describes 
in his ‘ Pilgrimage’ ;” but as it appears from a 
foot-note, that the nearest actual connexion that 
can be established with the sign of the 
“* Checquers on the Hope”’ is the fact that there 
was an old signboard somewhere in Canterbury 
called the “Cock upon the Hop” (hoop), the 
coincidence seems rather distant at the best. 
But what does Mr. Brent mean by his reference 
to Chaucer and the “ Pilgrimage?” The “Can- 
terbury Tales” only describe the inn in London, 
the Tabard, from which the company set out, 
and the poet does not get them to Canterbury 
at ali, unless some additional MS. has been 
discovered since we used to be familiar with the 
“Canterbury Tales.” We suspect Mr. Brent, in 
his enthusiasm for Canterbury, hae been adopt- 
ing some spurious version of Chaucer which 
would be rejected by literary critics. 

The history of the cathedral and its adjoining 
buildings forms the concluding portion of the 
book, and includes some graphic descriptions of 
scenes in the building on one or two important 
cecasions long ago; nothing, however, in regard 
to that extraordinary scene of the murder of 
Beckett and all the confusion of the terrified 
monks, and the collision between them and the 
townspeople who crowded into the building, of 
which a full description by one of the monks who 
witnessed it is extant somewhere,* and is one of 

* Great of this i irri ipti 
given in rs En, tg saa iggy Ee “Bee ott aod 
Canterbury in the Quarterly Review many years ago: 
we cannot give the precise date at this moment, but well 

impression its perusal made upon us at the 
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the most real and living bits of Medizval history 
in existence. Beckett was by far the most re- 
markable figure in the whole history of Canter- 
bury, and seems to be passed over by the author 
with unaccountable neglect. list, given in the 
last chapter, of the existing charters, records, and 
public documents relating to the city, will be of 
use to those who have occasion to make investi- 
gations in connexion with the eubject. The 
illustrations of some of the older portions of 
the city, in some cases taken from old drawings 
of structures which have now disappeared, are 
of considerable interest also. 





Lueurious Bathing. A Sketch by AnpRew W. 
TueER, illustrated with twelve folio etchings, 
initials, &c., by Sutton Sharpe. London : Field 
& Tuer, “ Ye Leadenhalle Presse.” 1879. 

We have here within the same stout pair of 

covers two different and not precisely correla- 

tive matters: a memoir advocating the daily 
use of the soap-bath, which might have been 
issued by the proprietor of an “ establishment,” 

and would not be bought by the public at a 

shilling, with a dozen folio etchings, by Mr. 

Sutton Sharpe, of river-side views; the whole 

set forth and produced in so expensive a manner 

as to bring the price of the book to three 
guineas. If the real object of the work be to 
show in how excellent a manner a book can be 
made at the Leadenhall Press, that object is 
certainly achieved,—type, ink, paper, and print- 
ing, are all admirable. 

The etchings are of different degrees of excel- 
lence, some of them being beautiful. 





VARIORUM. 


In the current number of the Journal of 
Dramatic Reform, an interesting account is given 
of the good effects which resulted in the Nether. 
lands from the establishment there of a Dramatic 
Reform Association. In ten places, the writer 
states—Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Leeuwarden, 
’s-Gravenhage, Utrecht, Dordrecht, ’s-Hertogen- 
bosch, Gouda, Gent (Belgium), and Zwolle— 
there are departments of the association with 
from twenty to three hundred members, sub- 
scribing 8s. yearly, and receiving gratis the 
journal of the association, published every 
fortnight, from September to April, during the 
theatrical season. Yearly in October there is 
a general meeting of delegates of the different 
departments, in order to hear what has been 
done throughout the year, and to form plans for 
the future. The foundation of the “ Theatrical 
Union,” an association of friends of the Dramatic 
Art, who, under the superintendence of men of 
letters of independent means, endeavour to bring 
togetber the best performers, to have them play 
only good, real, artistic work, and reform the 
art in the Netherlands, together with the 
Dramatic Reform Association, made the theatre, 
at all events in Amsterdam, the topic of the day 
for at least four years. The School for Dramatic 
Art does very well. The Dramatic Reform 
Association, he says, had a house built contain- 
ing rooms for the indoor pupils (at present not 
used), class-rooms, a little theatre, and rooms 


for the director and his family. In a course of | had 


three years the pupils, both male and female, 
have lessons in acting, dancing, singing, stand- 
ing, drawing ; together with geography, history, 
mythology, mathematics; and Dutch, Reade 
German, and English languages and literature. 
At the end of the course a diploma is granted 
to those who pass their final examination well. 
The School for Dramatic Art was built at 
cost of 21,000 fr., of which sum the Maat. 
schappy Tot Nut van’t Algemeen contributed 
10,000 fr. The current expenses have been met 
by gifts from the King of the Netherlands, from 
the Dramatic Reform Association, donations, 
and school fees. The lessons occupy thirty-two 
hours weekly. The terms, inclusive, are 50 fr. 
per annum ; or, for lessons in one branch only, 
15 fr. per annum. Pupils are required to 
pass an examination before entering, to prove 
their fitness for the theatre, and competent know- 
ledge of Dutch, history, geography, &0.—— 
In the new number of Great Industries of Great 
Britain, a very interesting account is given of 
Joseph Gillott, the great penmaker. After 
describing his first struggles in Birmingham, 
the writer proceeds,—“ In the garret of a very 
small house in Bread-street,—a locality marked 
down for destruction as a ‘slum,’—Gillott made 
buckles and other ‘steel toys.’ ‘He made very 
excellent goods,’ said the merchant who used to 





buy of him, and ‘came for his money every week.’ 
His work showed evidences of a taste Aston 
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that commonly possessed by a workman, 
this insured him of orders; while 
native ingenuity enabled him to execute them 
in the readiest way, with the least expenditure of 
time and labour, and with the directest aid from 
mechanical means. There is no doubt that 
was perfectly familiar with the of 

foot-lathe and stamp and of the hand- 
that he could make tools for these mac 
perhaps construct the machines themsel 
suit the purposes of his trade. At this 
juncture chance guided his efforts in 
direction, and to an El Dorado which he 
have had little conception of. He was 
to a young woman in his own rank of life, w 
two brothers, John and William Mitchell, 
working in about the same style as himself 
the ‘new thing,’—jast beginning to be inquired 
after,—steel- pens. Their sister was hel 
them, and in the confidences of courtship 

often explain to her lover the nature of her 
suits. No doubt the brothers were working 
‘rule of thumb,’ producing, by painful labour of 
clipping, shearing, filing, and punching by hand, 
a fairly saleable article. But Gillott saw at 
once that the press could be made available for 
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skill in tool-making, which stood him in good 
stead during all the greater of his career, 
worked secretly in his garret till he had per- 
fected appliances which enabled him to make, 
single-handed, as many pens as could be made by 
twenty persons in the same time under the old 
system, and of a better and more uniform quality 
that had yet been seen. He found ready sale for 
all he could make, and in a short time the de 
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that they should 
marry and work , and reap the golden 
harvest while it was ripe. In after years, Mr. 
Gillott used often to tell how, on the very 
morning of his marriage, he and finished 
@ gross of pens, and sold them for 71. 4s., before 
going to church.”——The first part of a new 
work on ferns, with fac-simile coloured plates, 
has been issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co. It is 
demy quarto in size, and entitled, “ 

Ferns,” by James Britten, F.L.8., with coloured 
plates, painted from nature, by D. Blair, F.L.8., 
and numerous wood engravings. “It is the 
intrinsic loveliness of ferns, combined with their 
sociable nature, which has caused them to be 
sought far and wide by countless admirers, 
who have transplanted them from their 
natural home to adorn the rockery of the coun- 
try mansion or the cottage, while as the 
favourite picturesque plant to beautify theshady 
corners of the villa residence or ees dwelling 
of the residents in our towns and suburbs, it is 
without a rival.” We have no doubt that the 
culture of ferns will be largely and permanently 
developed, and a new means opened up for the 
entertaining as well as useful employment of 
time, by the issue of the t publication. 
No. 43 of “ Pi jurope,” just published, 
is delightfully illustrated. It treats of North 
Italy, where good subjects abound. We have 
occasion before now to speak highly of this 
beautiful work. 








Biiscellanen. 


Herr Lud Vogel, called “The Nestor 
of Helvetian art,” died on the 2lst ult. He 
was born in 1788, and at the age of twenty 
entered as a pupil the Art Academy of Vienna, 
whence he was expelled for his criticism of the 
professors of that institution. Proceeding to 
Rome, he there became acquainted with Peter 
Cornelius, with whom he found himself in fullest 


pathy. His first important was 
“Return of Swiss from the tettie Mor- 
garten,” executed at Rome. 


Asserted Explosion of a Gasometer.— 
Shortly before one o’clock on Saturday morning 
a terrific explosion took place at the Congleton 
Gasworks, ld. A small gasometer, 
holding about 30,000 ft. of gas, and which was 


the purifying-house adjoining. The cause of the 
ihe Se ee oe eee 
investigated. the accident be correctly de- 





scribed, atmospheric air must have been admitted 
into the gasometer. 
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as in Manchester and other large 


He advocated the ion of a higher style of 
art in connexion with the dwellings the 
people, so as to remove the working classes, and 
also those connected with manufactures, from 


Dwellings Company, presented at the annual 
meeting on Wednesday last, recommends that 
a dividend of five per cent. per annum be de- 
clared upon the original 396 fally paid-up shares 
issued by the company. The extensions referred 
to by the directors in their last report have 
been completed, and were formally opened at 
Whitsuntide. The greater portion of the build- 
ing is now occupied, and the directors anticipate 
that, in a very short time, the whole will be let. 
A loan of 6,0001. has been made by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to the company at 
four per cent. perannum, repayable in thirty years 
by equal half-yearly instalments at the rate of 
51. 16s. 8d. percent.per annum. The agent,{in his 
report, says that the value of these dwellings is 
perhaps most strikingly{illustrated, in a sanitary 
point of view, by the fact that the average death- 
rate has never yet exceeded 12°8 per 1,000, 
though often under; whilst the average rate of 
the rest of the town for the past year was 23°7, 
or nearly double the above rate. The large 
room provided by the company for the use of 
the tenants has been much appreciated. Al- 
though it has been open only a few weeks 
upwards of forty members have already joined 
it, and many others have promised to do so as 
the season advances. It is well supplied with 
newspapers and books, 


Medieval Art at Lubeck.—In the old 
Hanseatic city of Liibeck an exhibition was 
opened on September 4th of antiquities con- 
nected with art and industrial occupations and 
of artistic productions of the Middle Ages. It 
is believed that a large quantity of art treasures 
has been preserved in the churches and in the 
collections of the city and of private persons 
which will invest this exhibition with an interest 
not inferior to that of the Westphalian collection. 
It will remain open for three weeks. 

Engineerships, Liverpool.—The special 
Committee of the Liverpool Town Council ap- 
pointed to consider the subject, has reported in 
favour of the severance of the offices of Borongh 
and Water Engineer hitherto held by the same 
person. It is recommended that they should be 
made distinct. The present engineer, Mr. G. 
F. Deacon, will, it is proposed, act as Water 
Engineer at his present salary of 1,2001.; while 
it is intended to appoint a borough engineer at 
a salary of 1,0001., his being an entirely new 
post. 

Ashburton, Devon.—Two new bells have 
been added to the existing peal of six in the 
tower of St. Andrew’s Church. They were 
cast by Messrs. Blews & Son, of Birmingham ; 
they weigh together about 14 cwt., and the 
estimated cost is 1001. 

Brighton Pavilion.— The sixth annual 
Exhibition of Modern Pictures in Oil has been 

here. The private view took place cn 
Thursday, the 4th inst. 





the least meritorious portion of the whole inven- 
tion is the horizontal frame or base to which 
the electric apparatus is fixed. This frame is 
portable, and by the use of screws can be so 
adjusted as to cause the chisel to strike any 
portion of a circle with either a swift or a slow 
motion, the number and intensity of the blows 
being regulated according to the softness or 
hardness of the stone. By the use of this 
machine it is said that a mill-stone can be 
covered in a very short space of time with the 
necessary grooves and furrows, having the 
straightness, regularity, and parallelism so much 
desired in good mill-stone ing. The appa- 
ratus can be worked either automatically or by 
hand, so as to suit the varying natures of the 
stone operated upon.— New York Tribune. 


To Test Glue.—An article of glue which 
will stand damp atmosphere is a desideratum 
among mechanics. Few know how to judge of 
quality, except by the price they pay for it. 
But price is no criterion ; neither is colour, upon 
which so many depend. Its adhesive and lasting 
properties depend more upon the material from 
which it is made, and the method of securing 
purity in the raw material, for if that is inferior 
and not well cleansed, the product will have to 
be unduly charged with alum or some other 
antiseptic, to make it keep during the drying 
process. Weathered glue is that which has 
experienced unfavourable weather while drying, 
at which time it is rather a delicate substance. 
To resist damp atmosphere well, it should con- 
tain as little saline matter as possible. When 
buying the article, venture to apply your tongue 
to it, and if it tastes salt or acid, reject it for 
anything but the commonest purpose. The 
same operation will also bring out any bad 
smell the glue may have. These are simple and 
ready tests, and are the ones usually adopted 
by dealers and largeconsumers. Another good 
test is to soak a weighed portion of dry glae in 
cold water for twenty-four hours, then dry 
again, and weigh. The nearer it approaches to 
its original weight the better glue it is, thereby 
showing its degree of insolubility.—Capital and 
Labour. 


Telephones.—The Children’s hospital at Pen- 
dlebury, near Manchester, bas recently been 
fitted with a system of telephones. By this 
means the lady superintendent’s room is con- 
nected with each of the six wards, the kitchen, 
and the pantry. As the hospital consists of six 
pavilions opening into a long corridor, the most 
distant pavilion being about 120 yards from the 
administrative block, it is obvious that much 
time and labour in running to and fro are saved 
by this convenient method of communication. 


A Colonial Museum.—<A proposal has been 
made to the Colonial Governments to support a 
projected colonial museum in London. South 
Australia has decided not to join in any such 
movement unless it emanates from the Imperial 
Government, and the Victorian Government 
have telegraphed to the promoters in London 
that they cannot agree to the large expenditure 
involved in the proposition.—Melbourne Argus. 

Pictures in Manchester.—The fifty-ninth 
annual exhibition of modern works of art at 
the Royal Manchester Institution is now open. 
The collection is a very large one, including 
more than 700 works. The exhibition contains 
works by G. A. Storey, G. H. Boughton, 
E. Burne Jones, and other well-known painters. 


Over Darwen Town-hall Competition.— 
We have been requested by several architects 
to state that, although amongst the number of 
arckitects invited to compete, they did not 
submit designs. It will scarcely be supposed 
by the public that all who were asked did do so. 
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Yor e Coal Trade.—It is proposed, in 


the interest of coal proprietors and others, that 
a tidal navigation should be constracted from 
the sea to the vicinity of the Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire coal-fields which 
large steamers could traverse and load and 
unload in. In order to fix upon the most central 
and convenient position, Bawtry has been selected 
as the terminus of the navigation. Bawtry is 
on the River Idle, distant twenty miles from 
Barnsley, eight from Doncaster and Retford, 
fifteen from Rotherham, eighteen from Sheffield, 
twenty-two from Chesterfield, twenty from 

eld, twenty-one and a half from Teversal 
and Pleasly collieries, and thirty-four from 
Nottingham. It is proposed to provide two 
short lines of railway extending from Shireoaks 
to Bawtry ten miles, and from Rotherham to 
Bawtry fourteen miles, making a total length 
of twenty-four miles. The tidal navigation 
would be entirely free from the existence of any 
lock, and would consist of fifteen and a quarter 
miles of the- River Trent from Whitton to 
Owston, which would have to be straightened, 
widened, and deepened, and twelve and three- 
quarter miles of new tidal and navigable cut or 
channel from Owston to Bawtry. The coal 
rates from South Yorkshire, &., by the railways 
to London amount to about 8s. 6d. per ton. 
From Bawtry to London by the proposed navi- 
gation, it is estimated the freight would be 4s. 
per ton. The estimate of the cost of the under- 
taking, as made by the engineer, Mr. Hamilton 
Falton, Mem. Inst. C.E., amounts to, it is said, 
750,0001. 

Pre-Historic.—The third Congress of the 
Americanists, or students of American antiqui- 
ties, will be held in Brussels from September 
23rd to September 26th, under the patronage of 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians. It is 
thought that great light will be thrown by its 
labours on the antiquities and pre-Columbian 
history of America. 


TENDERS 


For additions to New College, Eastbourne, for Mr. Fred, 
Schreiner, B.A. Mr. A. Crisford, architect :-— 
Stevens (no competition) ......... £1,800 0 0 











For store-room and bakehouse, at Eastbourne, for Mr. 
Tolhurst. Mr. Amos Crisford, architect :— 
Stevens (no competition) .......... . £210 0 0 





For engine and boiler buildings and chimney shaft, at 
Sewerage Works, Hanley. r. Joseph Lobley, C.E. 
bo surveyor :— ae 


0 






Clark 
Barlow (accepted) 


For new road and drains on the Eversfield Estate, St, 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. Messrs. Fowler & Hill, architects :— 
. £ 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0! 















Parks .......005000 463 0 
Vidler ... panndcaniebiaiinbinsieieen nit 415 0 0 
Hughes .. #0 0 0 
FRAG dnieinscroncecsesventtteionvitisences SW O'S 
Crmbbendet...ccccsecsesettcsstecsessccctboes 395 0 0 
QR iciisinstatscccerecntecisibierosinvetes 38) 0 0 
For additions to Capel School, Mr. F. J. Dibble, 

Hesel, i cacisbvnmesviouniscsebteenssice £659 0 0 

_— epececccssccsoeccosoeseesnececcooecs 559 0 0 
We BGR. oc cceiscedeceescccescseces 489 0 0 
Diba Ber. ccsiceses cctocissctcceseces 06 439 0 0 
Weeden ( | an eager 437 15 0 








For cottage, for Mr.’E. Herrick, Arnolds Capel. Mr, 
F. J. Dibble, architect :— 


Hamblin Broo, ..........<sccrccsvosesesee £298 0 0 
Scounbebececesscccessbetecscoooceshes 284 0 0 
PET, hav eswivscsenginaceczeecipess 269 15 0 
For stables, &c., High-street, Stratford, for Dr. Grogono. 
Mr, Edwin C. Stimson, architect :— 
Hard (encopted) aimuiuiinicemedanseescent 225 0 0 





For alterations and additions to 35, Sackville-street, 

Piccadilly, for Mr. B. Rolfe. Mr. H. B. Sandall, archi- 

tect. Quantities by Messrs. Corderoy & Sandall :— 
Mitchell & Co. (accepted)......... £748 0 0 

For a new roof to picture guile -~ “ee 9, 13, 

Green-street, Leicester-square, for Mr. uw — 

” "Mitchell & Co. (accepted). 


For Mission Chapel, Wyndham-road. Mr. F. W. Hunt, 
*~ Downs & Co. (accepted), 
For two cottages and laundry, at Southgate, for Alder- 
can Then, Sidney. Mr. William Smith,farchitect :— 
Pococke ° £2604 0 0 
For new implement sheds at Crendon, Bucks, for 




















Mr. Richard John Coltman. Mr. H. J. Heath, architect ; 
Godden (accepted). 
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0 
s eaeueisaboaiacdenalieabal “sas 0 ° 
For alterations at 444, West Strand, for Messrs, Hudson a Sar 00 
Bros. Mr. William Smith, architect :— Wooll Bros, ...s0.seccsvessseee scooee 9,500 0 O 
£1,130 0 0 Wheatley & Maule .......cccccere 3,408 0 0 
nd Simao pa 1,083 0 0 Vickers 3,453 0 0 
Sage wae 08 Middleton per .3 
Aitchison & Waiker..............+-« ; ‘9 8 0 —_ 3/399 10 0 
Hollingworth Bros, ..+.....0.+0 ais oe is ; 
of shop and office, of Bell-yard Lowe 
and 3, owe-sirst, f for, Mess. Dien 2 dolees ‘Mr. Hodson & Bacon ....-s00se0scoree» as sae 8 0 
Barns & Wardrop peaeesaieat £2,505 0 0 Sasa febie aa ¢ 8 
Dunford & Langham 0... ie Tati : : S25 0 0 
kes 3,09 ° 0 Mantua’... 3,231 0 0 ¥ 
; For supplying and fixing dants and : KE 
zie 2 S| tious rye tnd offee fh She Worceter Guha an | Himinster, omernet Agent», B. Oxickenay, 
. 1a 3 Messenger & Sons (accepted)’...... £202 14 10 Asphalte. oe 
0 * 
e323 0 0 gel Sepeqneber es Shhiy Coven, Vyeaial Rutigeeemn, mn. ie 
_ Saf Warne. “es £170 10 0 M STODART & OO. 
For alterations at 90, High-st: ngsland, for Messrs. Office : 
Higgs &Co. St liam Sanit, architect £100 00 Hellings (accepted) seeeeneeereetesonsees 14 0 0 No. 90, Cannon-street, B.O. [Apvr.] 
Dunford STD. seiscintedaieiien 
For villa residence at Finchley, for Mr. C. @, Stafford. Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 
detached vi ences at Wal -Thames, | Mr, F. H. Collins, architect parame SS 
on pte Ten aes ne W. Smith, rchitet _ French (sccepted)...........serssees £1,250 0 @ bend onid cheapest materials 
> warehouse floers, 
° For sanitary and ventilating works to draing, fc. at oda oan alr arhs, aihdisne, 
ingham, eisner, 
° siculselitehes ivcotinskaniant bemmiak granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr.] 
J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
° Alterations at the David Garrick. —Benjamin Cook,| Mannfacturers of ENAMELLED SLATS and 
2 MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
: WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
cls aie ° 9 TO CORRESPONDENTS. + erie nats Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvrt.]} 
Seti iatainsciitadsscinaaecbiions «3,160 00 bidet oe ee inhaun 
ine Ne 8S ie 2,040 0 0 no evidence of the u.fitness of the candidat d by the D Whitland Abbey Green Slaves.—These 
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AaArliNC ROOF Ty Cc 


FIXED COMPLETE, 


F. BRABY & CO.., 
THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE CO. 
PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZING ROOFING. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE USE OF SOLDER IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
s THE DANGER INCURRED BY THE USE OF FIRE- -POTS IS AVOIDED. 
THE COST IS LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED. ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DORMERS, FLATS, éc. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW’ and CYPRUS. 





